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The Ph. D. Degree 


By I. L. KANDEL 


The Need for Redefining Standards and Purposes 


presents itself in a considera- tion of a thesis. 

tion of the status of the Ph.D. From this situation two facts 
degree is whether it serves the purpose emerge: first, that the attainment of 
for which it was originally established. the Ph.D. is no longer based on any 
This purpose was to train students in adequate system of selection, and, 
the methods of research and the second, that the original purpose of 
advancement of knowledge. In prac- the degree has been forgotten. To 
tice, because of requirements estab- these may be added a third fact that 
lished by a variety of accrediting the faculties concerned with the super- 
bodies, the Ph.D. has come to be vision and award of the degree have 


Te fundamental issue which of courses and credits plus the addi- 


| looked upon as a prerequisite for themselves lost sight of this purpose 
| appointment to teaching positions in with the result that what should be 


colleges and universities, to certain the preparation of teachers is too 
administrative positions in education, often confused with the training of 
and even for secondary-school teach- those of proved competence to engage 
ing positions. The results have been in research and to advance learning 


| the multiplication of graduate schools and knowledge. To resolve this con- 





not only in universities but also in fusion is all the more difficult because 
teachers’ colleges, and such an increase those who plan to devote themselves 
in the number of candidates for the to teaching in colleges and universities 
degree that its attainment has been should undoubtedly be familiar with 
reduced to a mechanical process, the methods and results of research 
defined, as all education in the United even though they are not likely them- 
States is defined, in quantitative terms selves to be productive scholars. If 
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the way is lightened for this group— 
the prospective teachers rather than 
researchers—to attain the highest 
degree by a mechanical process of 
meeting requirements, the result is 
that in which many universities now 
find themselves when standards are 
diluted, the time of the faculties is 
taken up with the routine of giving 
courses and supervising a large body 
of students, and the ablest and most 
competent students are not given the 
special attention which they deserve. 

When the system of the Ph.D. was 
borrowed from Germany, the degree 
was already beginning to be awarded 
somewhat indiscriminately in that 
country. It was forgotten, also, that 
candidates for admission to the uni- 
versities were rigorously selected, and 
that the Ph.D. degree in itself did not 
give access to appointments or prac- 
tice in any professional field, and that 
state examinations or the Hadilitation 
for university teaching remained as a 
further and often far more rigorous 
method of selection. 

The presence in a graduate school 
of large numbers of students with 
unequal general preparation, admitted 
indiscriminately and without any 
effort at selection, at least until the 
preliminary or matriculation examina- 
tion, is a reflection in itself of a certain 
confusion of purposes in the minds of 
the faculty. Neither the first degree, 
the A.B., nor the second, the M.A., 
stands for any definite or common 
achievement; both degrees merely 
mean that a candidate has spent a 
certain number of years in one or 
more educational institutions. Nor is 
this situation corrected by admitting 
without further inquiry students from 
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accredited institutions. A recent study 
at the University of Minnesota ind). 
cates that graduation from an accred. 
ited institution is no guaranty of 
competence for continuing graduate. | 
studies and that students from nop. 
accredited institutions are just a 
likely to succeed. This means funda. | 
mentally that admission to graduate | 
schools must be on an individual basis 
and not on a blanket certificate. | 

The situation is further aggravated | | 
in the metropolitan areas by the pres. | 
ence of large numbers of students who | 
attempt to pursue their studies for the | 
Ph.D. degree while they are at the | 
same time engaged in part-time or 
full-time occupations to support them. 
selves. Under such circumstances 
their complete interest cannot be 
devoted to their studies, and the pur. 
suit of the Ph.D. in turn becomes 
a mechanical process of attending 
courses piece by piece until the reg. 
uisite number of points has been 
accumulated, and a thesis has been 
produced in the interstices of time 
left from other duties. 





T IS obvious that under such con- 





ditions faculties tend to accommo- 
date themselves to the situation and 
the advancement of learning must 
inevitably fade into the background 
as a dominant purpose. 
ment of learning is possible only when 
a competent body of students can 
gather round a competent leader who 
does not subordinate such advance- 


ment to the administration of course | 


requirements. And since completion 
of course requirements comes to be 


the major task of the student, and | 
since the continuation of a system of | 


The advance- | 
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THE PH.D. DEGREE 


tutelage rather than promotion of 
independent study has become the 
chief feature of American education 
at all levels, the result is a multiplica- 
tion of courses and requirements in 
order to insure that instructors and 
students cover all the possible ground 
for which a department stands. Hence 
more intense concentration of studies 
within a department and more and 
more control of the students’ time and 
energy within that department. It 
could almost be concluded that both 
students and professors have forgot- 
ten that printing was ever invented or 
that universities provide libraries, or 
that professors do not believe that 
students can use either and must be 
trained jurare in verba magistri. 
Inquiry would probably show that 
preparation for examinations means 
for the student ability to repeat what 
his instructors have given in their 
courses. My own experience that stu- 
dents, in order to satisfy a professor, 
can reproduce the “right’’ patter 
without understanding is probably not 
unique. It is pertinent to note as a 
reflection of students’ expectations 
that the first criticism from students 
who go to foreign universities is that 
they can get no “guidance” or 
“advice” from their professors; in 
other words, there is an absence of 
that tutelage which they have come 
to look upon as education. 


HE whole problem may _ be 

approached from another angle. 
How much has the muitiplication of 
Ph.D. degrees in the last quarter of 
acentury contributed to the advance- 
ment of knowledge and ideals of schol- 
arship in the country? It is admitted 
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by faculty after faculty that it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to 
fill important positions in graduate 
schools as those who had had their 
training at an earlier period, either in 
this country or elsewhere, drop out. 
A glance at the constantly growing 
list of Ph.D.’s, which is published 
annually by the Library of Congress, 
would raise the disturbing question, 
What happens to the host of students 
supposedly trained to advance learn- 
ing? The large majority never make 
another contribution to learning after 
producing their dissertations, and 
another large percentage are never 
again called upon to employ the 
methods of research in which they 
have been trained. 

The American university like the 
American college is confronted with 
the problem of numbers; the probabil- 
ity is that a policy of rigid selection 
and exclusion is impossible, if not, 
indeed, unsound. But from these 
numbers there should, after a certain 
stage has been reached, be a choice of 
the best who can profit most from 
continued education. A process of 
selection, however, cannot be adopted 
without some understanding of stand- 
ards both at the beginning and at the 
end of the process. The problems to 
be considered, therefore, fall under 
the following heads: 


1. Selection for candidacy— 
a) College records 
4) Evidence of general education which 
can now be secured by simple tests 
already in existence and by other 
tests which are being developed 
c) Plans for study 
2. Matriculation— 
a) Definition of requirements in terms 
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of the fields to be covered—a 
syllabus is preferable to a statement 
of course requirements 

5) Mastery of foreign languages to be 
tested as early as possible 

c) Examinations—written or oral or 
both—to test command of knowl- 
edge, ability to use and apply 
knowledge, and ability to engage in 
research 

3. Post-matriculation— 

a) Release from course requirements 
or voluntary attendance without 
restriction as to departments in the 
interests of breadth of education 

5) Selection of topic for dissertation 

c) Preliminary report before faculty 
group or seminar 

d) Supervision of research 

e) Approval of dissertation by a com- 
mittee from the candidate’s depart- 
ment and external examiners 

f) Final oral examination either spe- 
cifically on the dissertation, or on the 
candidate’s field in general, or on both 


It may be objected that a searching 
system of selection from admission to 
candidacy up to the award of the 
degree would result in a reduction of 
numbers, and, therefore, in revenue. 
The opinion may be hazarded that 
this reduction would be temporary 
only, and that there are enough stu- 
dents who would be attracted to an 
institution which has the courage and 
vision to set such standards as will 
restore the highest academic degree 
to its rightful position, and that col- 
leges and universities would turn to 
such an institution for promising 
material for their own faculties. 


HE essential task is to make the 
Ph.D. a reward for genuine abil- 
ity to advance knowledge and to 
perpetuate the ideals of scholarship. 
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This task cannot at present be accom. 
plished without adequate methods of 
selecting students, on the one hand, 
and a clear understanding of their 
own obligations in the matter, on the 
part of faculty members. Without a 
clear distinction between preparation 
for teaching and for research, and 
without substituting for the present 
mechanical process of fixed require- 
ments such methods as will stimulate 
independent methods of study and 
ideals of scholarship, reorganization 
will be impossible. Undoubtedly, the 
preparation for teaching and for 
research must run parallel up to a cer- 
tain point, since the teacher must be 
familiar with methods and results of 
research, and the research graduate 
must also be prepared to teach, but 
beyond this point there must be some 
selection. It may be that if the 
essence of the problem is realized a 
new advanced degree, the attainment 
of which does not require independent 
research, may have to be introduced. 
While the multiplication of degrees 
may be deplored by some, the im- 
portant question is not the consid- 
eration of a new degree but the 
safeguarding of the standards which 
the Ph.D. degree must maintain and 
promote. In other words, the prob- 
lem raised in this discussion is not 
primarily one of the students; the 
basic issue is whether those concerned 
with the administration and super- 
vision of the Ph.D. become themselves 
conscious of and are willing and ready 
to redefine and maintain the stand- 
ards under which the degree is to be 
awarded. In redefining these stand- 
ards they will do more than improve 
[Continued on page 290] 
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Liberal Education and 
the Modern World 


By DWAYNE ORTON 


Neither the Classics nor the Sciences Are All of Education 


ONTRARY to the notion held 

by some critics in the field of 
higher education, the liberal 
college in the past century has for the 
most part been in harmony with the 
currents of thought which make up 
the modern world. In fact, one is 
sometimes inclined to criticize the lib- 
eral college for being too eager to iden- 
tify itself with contemporary trends in 
modern science and modern business. 
As nineteenth-century science devel- 
oped, the college welcomed it as a 
new discipline. Today, one hundred 
and nineteen years after the introduc- 
tion of the first course in chemistry in 
an American college—Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1820—the natural sciences 
are required in practically all curric- 
ulums and often get the lion’s share of 
the academic budget. It is now a 
far cry from the secret cellar of the 
Royal Society to the great laboratories 
of the American college and univer- 
sity occupying dominant sites on the 
campus. The struggle to place science 
in its present exalted position was 
served by such academic giants as 
Huxley, Agassiz, and Jordan. When 
the pendulum swung too far, cham- 
pions of the scientific method waxed 
dogmatic and retarded their own 
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cause. Nevertheless, the college moved 
forward serving the new needs. 

The “age of business” was par- 
alleled by an extensive development 
of business education. In some cases, 
departments of political economy 
were stripped of their academic re- 
spectability and replaced by a shallow 
shyster-technique type of training 
course. In most cases—credit it to 
the progressive stability of the liberal 
college—the college met the trend as 
a challenge to infuse into the business 
course the timeless qualities which 
make up liberal education and dis- 
tinguish it from mere training in 
techniques. 

These are only two illustrations of 
the perennial adaptability of the lib- 
eral college which was born in America 
in response to social needs—‘“‘to ad- 
vance learning, and to perpetuate it 
to posterity, dreading to leave an illit- 
erate ministry to the churches when 
our present ministers shall lie in dust.” 

To be sure, reactionary voices have 
always been heard. President Charles 
W. Eliot, who championed the elec- 
tive system, was bitterly opposed by 
classicists. There are those within 
the college today who advise a rear- 


1New England’s First Fruits. London, 1643. 
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action movement which would retreat 
from the uncertainties of the inductive 
method to the certitude of a deductive 
method based upon “‘immutable prin- 
ciples” of metaphysics. As it is with 
all social institutions, so it is with the 
college. The ebb and flow of the tides 
of reaction and liberalism produce a 
progressive advance through the years. 

One of the most critical questions 
facing the college today, as in all of 
its history, relates to the need which 
the modern world has for its product. 
To put it another way, Does the 
graduate of the liberal college find his 
education sufficiently valuable for liv- 
ing in the world of today to Justify 
his expenditure of four years’ time? 
This is the test which, forty years ago, 
the great president-founder of the 
University of Chicago said the small 
college could not pass. It is the test 
the liberal college faces today. 


ET us first briefly consider the 
nature of a liberal education as it 
relates to our question and, second, 
consider representative social condi- 
tions which place a premium on liberal 
education in the modern world. 

Ever since the scientific movement 
established its subject-matter as a 
necessary component of liberal cul- 
ture, a debate has raged over the 
content of a liberal education. There 
are those advocates of the classical 
tradition who with naive faith in the 
disciplinary theory of education be- 
lieve in the operation of an automatic 
transfer of training. Exercise the 
intellect on minute distinctions of the 
Greek language is their preachment, 
and the mind will have the faculty of 
precision in other areas of thinking 
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and living. Although educational 
psychologists are not agreed on the 
way in which transfer of training 
takes place, if at all, they are unan. 
imous in holding that there is no 
evidence for automatic transfer. One 
can excuse error where the experts 
disagree, but the corollary which 
accompanies the disciplinary theory 
is without defense. I refer to the vir. 
tual deification of ancient classic 
literature as the primary expression of 
human wisdom. We do little honor to 
the ancient writers when we treat 
their timely tracts as having the per- 
manent validity of 
pure reason.”’ 
are most steeped in historic lore exer- 
cise the least historic perspective. The 
contribution of the historical scientific 
method is in revealing the classics in 
the light of their native social and 
cultural scene. It seeks to understand 
the underlying human problems and 
the principles of solution used by the 
society of the writer’s period. If there 
are parallel situations extant today, 
the classic work has scientific value. 
If there are no parallel situations, the 
work has historic, literary value only. 
Thus, too often the tragedy of the 
exclusively classical education, for the 
great majority of students, is in the 
waste of human effort on subject- 
matter which has no relation to mak- 
ing a living or living a life in the 
twentieth century. 

Let us not fall into the error of 
thinking that a dismissal of the disci- 
plinary theory resolves the problem 
of the nature of a liberal education. 
Too often liberals have been content 
merely with iconoclasm. Many dev- 
otees of the free-elective system were 
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unaware of the need of constructive 
substitutes for the rigid controls of the 
system it replaced. Not so with its 
founder. In proposing the elective 
system President Eliot urged the 
development of an adequate guidance 
technique to prevent the catch-as- 
catch-can aimlessness characteristic 
of student programming in uncon- 
trolled conditions. Because classical 
education is subject-matter centered, 
advocates of liberalizing trends have 
been forced to set up subject-matter 
substitutes. It is the contention of 
this writer, however, that the central 
problem is not essentially one of 
subject-matter but rather of the 
psychological base from which the use 
of subject-matter proceeds. In other 
words, the liberalizing factors in an 
individual’s education do not depend 
so much on the presence of a certain 
classic in the content of a course, as 
on the teaching technique employed 
in bringing that classic into functional 
relation to the processes of living in 
the social order of today. 

From this point of view, the true 
nature of a liberal education can be 
clearly seen when it is contrasted in 
terms of scope with technical training. 
The distinction between the specific 
and the general, the narrow and the 
broad, the limited and the unlimited, 
the part and the whole is the essen- 
tial difference between technical train- 
ing and liberal education. Technical 
training is concerned with specific 
operations. It confines itself to a nar- 
row area. It imposes self-limitation, 
for as the level of achievement 
becomes higher the scope tends to 
become narrower. Liberal education, 
on the other hand, is not limited to 
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any one human task. The whole of 
human endeavor is its field. It seeks 
to establish relationships. Rather 
than tending toward isolation of hu- 
man activities it strives to understand 
individual and group endeavor in 
relation to other individuals and 
groups. The technical mind constructs 
the building in accordance with prin- 
ciples of stress and strain in materials 
and equipment. The liberal mind 
conceives of the building in relation to 
the society it is to serve. 

The legal technician works out the 
details of the law establishing a 
national housing act, but the liberal 
mind envisages the realistic social 
problems attendant upon poor hous- 
ing and dares to dream of a social 
“Shangri-La.” The technical mind 
ingeniously compounds the elements 
into a deadly poison gas. The liberal 
mind conceives the horror and human 
suffering that gas wreaks on humanity 
when used in war. The sum of the 
matter is this: from the point of view 
of scope the technical mind is con- 
fined to quantitative factors which 
the liberal mind transcends into the 
realm of the qualitative. 


OW let us continue the contrast 
with special reference to the 
objectives of education, technical and 
liberal. Technical education is organ- 
ized about a predetermined body of 
subject-matter. Its efforts are focused 
on situations conditioned by material 
relationships. Technical training 1s 
designed to transfer a body of knowl- 
edge and in certain branches to 
develop specific manipulative skills. 
On the other hand, liberal educa- 
tion focuses on the person. It has no 
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predetermined subject-matter which 
is essential to its completion. It knows 
what to teach only when it knows 
whom it is to teach. Liberal educa- 
tion is concerned with the growth of 
the person’s capacities rather than 
with implanting a preconceived load 
of information. It seeks primarily to 
build functional qualities of adapta- 
bility rather than to develop skill in a 
specific phase of human activity. 

Since adaptability is admittedly a 
basic quality of the liberal mind, the 
procedure followed in developing the 
new liberal education is diametrically 
opposite to that which handed down 
classical education from a venerable 
past. Today, the educator strives to 
produce adaptability in his students 
because the shifting contour of occu- 
pational patterns puts a premium on 
persons who grow and change with 
advances in industry and commerce. 

Amid the dislocation of economic 
life and failure of social institutions it 
is the man with the long-range view 
whose head, though “bloody,” is 
“unbowed.” The liberal-minded man 
is conscious of the fact that this is not 
the best of all possible worlds, but he 
also knows, as Emerson wrote, that 
“the lesson of life is to learn what the 
years and the centuries say as against 
the hours and the days.” 

Modern liberal education places 
great significance on the ability to 
evaluate, r +: because it serves pedan- 
tic display in polite conversation, but 
because, for example, in the field of 
politics, this ability to evaluate aids 
citizens in distinguishing the dema- 
gogue from the public servant, and 
because, for example, in the field of 
economics, it aids the consumer in 
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selecting essential goods from amon 
the hundreds of thousands of articles 
on behalf of which advertisers bom. 
bard him. For the unity and wholeness 
of human life are not mere philosoph- 
ical concepts but realities to the 
educated mind which observes the 
economic and political interdepend- 
ence of people in a world where 
isolation is impossible. These baffling 
conflicts lead the liberal person to say 
with Hendrik Willem Van Loon, “‘We 
are all fellow passengers on this 
planet, and we are ail equally respon- 
sible for the happiness and well-being 
of the world in which we happen to 
live.’” 

To develop these disciplines and 
other qualities so practical for success- 
ful living in the modern world is the 
purpose of liberal education. Although, 
in the past, the rapid expansion of our 
geographic and technical frontiers 
placed a high premium on technical 
education, the liberal ideal was not 
devaluated for any extended period. 
The folly of this narrow overemphasis 
on specialization was discovered as 
the depression years weighed the 
human products of exclusively tech- 
nical training and found them wanting 
in qualities of personal nobility, to 
develop which is the peculiar task of 
liberal education. 


N ADDITION to the fact that 

liberal education is by nature 
practical for personal living, current 
social conditions reflect the need for 
and establish the high value of the 
liberal mind. As the first of these 
social conditions, let us consider 
the painful dislocation between our 


*Geography. New York: Simon and Schuster,1932 
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MODERN LIBERAL EDUCATION 


material technology and our social 
engineering. Despite the fact that 
technical advances in transportation 
and communication are such as to 
make possible a unified world the 
most significant expression of the 
century in this area is the World War 
and its perennial aftermath. Have we 
failed because of technical inefh- 
ciency? No! While engineers have 
woven a web of invisible air lanes 
about the world, we have lacked the 
adaptability, the farsightedness, the 
values, and the comprehensiveness 
essential for successful human en- 
gineering. The League of Nations is 
a monument at once to the power of 
man to envisage world co-ordination 
and to his inability to engineer it. 
Human engineering is a task for the 
liberal mind. 

Second, the wide gap which exists 
between our productive capacity and 
our power to distribute the fruits of 
production reveals the need for human 
engineers. The editors of The Amer- 
ican Observer have stated the case: 


. Nearly everybody is confused and 
bewildered when he tries to understand 
our economic situation. We all know 
that this is a nation of vast resources. 
We have a wealth of minerals and of 
agricultural products. As a people we 
might easily produce enough to give 
everyone a high standard of living. 
We are not troubled by the immediate 
threat of invading armies and airplanes, 
as so many European peoples are. We 
are relatively free to go on developing 
our resources as we see fit. We have a 
competent people. And yet in the face 
of all these advantages, hunger stalks the 
land. At least a sixth of all the working 
population is idle. Business is in low gear.® 


‘VIII (December 12, 1938), p. 1. 
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Here we have the technical prom- 
ised land of plenty, but because we 
have not fully developed the liberal 
mind, we are impotent in co-ordinat- 
ing human activity to achieve it. 
Although human engineering requires 
skill in certain techniques of organiza- 
tion and control, the field is fun- 
damentally different from material 
engineering. Material stresses and 
strains can be measured and predicted 
according to mathematical formulae, 
but human conflicts cannot be solved 
on a slide rule. In civil engineering 
the river must be controlled, dammed, 
channeled; in democratic human 
engineering the stream must be con- 
sulted, understood, respected. In 
mechanical engineering the properties 
of materials are understood in order 
to mold them to predetermined pur- 
poses; in democratic human engineer- 
ing the characteristics of the people 
(materials) are understood by leaders 
in order to guide them in achieving 
their own development. In industry, 
materials are means to ends; in 
society, human materials are “the 
ends”’ in themselves. 

There are several features of our 
industrial order which tend to make 
human materials means to ends. The 
mass organization and mass psychol- 
ogy of large-scale industry, together 
with absentee ownership and remote 
control of corporate enterprise, pre- 
sent conditions supercharged with 
possibilities for blind regimentation. 
These are conditions through which 
the gangrene of social power without 
social responsibility can infect the 
whole body politic. Against this the 
liberal mind is both a preventative 
measure and a healing agent. 
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To meet society’s need for liberal- 
minded leaders and followers, the col- 
lege (including the junior college) has 
been scrutinizing its philosophy and 
methods with all of the scientific 
devices and liberal insight available. 
Self-examination and experimentation 
have taken on almost the proportions 
of an uncontrolled epidemic. 

Various commissions of educational 
societies and critics have been exper- 
imenting to evolve the pedagogics of 
the new liberal education. An exten- 
sive research project carried on by 
Kathryn McHale for the American 
Association of University Women in 
1931 reveals “‘a wide-spread spirit of 
experimentation” which proves again 
the vitality and perennial adaptability 
of the liberal-arts college. The Com- 
mission on Secondary-School Curric- 
ulum of the Progressive Education 
Association, under the chairmanship 
of V. T. Thayer, has studied at great 
length the place of science in educa- 
tion and reported its findings in 
Science and General Education. Also, 
a committee of the National Society 


*Changes and Experiments in Liberal Education: 
The Thirty-First Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1932. 
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for the Study of Education in the 
current Yearbook presents its report 
entitled, General Education in the 
American College. 

Wriston states that 
we are seeking something of universal 
validity, designed for personal develop- 
ment, which cannot, save to a very 
limited degree, be defined in terms of 
specific content. I suggest that a general 
education consist in acquaintance with 
and facility in basic disciplines.® 
He is not thinking of the classical 
disciplinary theory. He lists four 
basic disciplines: of precision, of 
appreciation, of hypothesis, and of 
reflective synthesis. 

Although it may be unscientific to 
generalize about these and_ other 
statements of a similar character, it is 
safe to point out that all are strug- 
gling to articulate in educational 
forms and procedures a functionally 
dynamic education focused on indi- 
viduals as members of contemporary 
society, meeting their everyday prob- 
lems of making a living and living a 
life. [Vol. X, No. 5] 


5Wriston, Henry M. “Nature, Scope and 
Essential Elements in General Education,” General 
Education, edited by William S. Gray. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1934. p. 5. 
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The College Newspaper 


By R. E. BLACKWELL 


Is It an Institutional Liability or Asset? 


ITHIN the past few years 

American colleges and uni- 

versities have become public 
relations—minded. Nearly every insti- 
tution has its department of public 
relations, the all-inclusive purpose 
of which is to maintain, strengthen, or 
create public good will for the institu- 
tion. Some schools are spending 
thousands of dollars annually in this 
attempt to maintain an informed 
public. Indeed, the very existence of 
most of our institutions depends en- 
tirely upon public support through 
taxation, endowment bequests, annual 
gifts, and student income. The ex- 
penditure of funds for public-relations 
work, therefore, seems to be entirely 
justifiable. 

Any agency supported directly or 
indirectly by a college or university 
should be analyzed from a_ public- 
relations viewpoint. Is that agency 
creating good will or ill will for the 
institution? If it is creating good will, 
we think of that agency as a public- 
relations asset; if, on the other hand, 
that agency is creating ill will, it is a 
public-relations liability. 

Few, if any, agencies of the institu- 
tion have opportunities for creating 
either good will or ill will equal to 
those of the college newspaper. The 
college newspaper was established and 


exists for the primary purpose of 
reporting the news of the institution 
to the students and faculty, and in 
some cases to the alumni and general 
public. There are three divisions of 
campus news: student activities, fac- 
ulty activities, and institutional events 
and developments. If it is serving its 
primary purpose, every college news- 
paper is reporting the news of each of 
these fields. The publishing of a 
student newspaper provides a limited 
number of students with some train- 
ing in news writing and editing and in 
business management. Perhaps in a 
few cases another function of the 
student publication is to make money. 

In the process of development two 
other functions of the college news- 
paper have emerged and are now 
generally recognized as secondary 
functions. One of these is reflecting 
the views of the student body; the 
other is interpreting the institution to 
the public. In numerous colleges and 
universities, the student newspaper 
has a wide circulation off the campus. 
In some instances, it is mailed to the 
homes of the students; in many cases, 
it is mailed to the alumni. Some may 
question the legitimacy of these func- 
tions, but that question need nct be 
argued at this point. Legitimately or 
illegitimately, the fact is that student 
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opinions are expressed in the columns 
of the student newspaper which finds 
its way directly or indirectly into the 
homes of friends of the institution. 
So whether we will it or not, the 
student newspaper does reflect stu- 
dent opinion, and it does interpret the 
institution to the public. 

We shall assume that every college 
newspaper is either an asset or a lia- 
bility, although there may be some 
that are neither because they do not 
command enough attention and re- 
spect to be either helpful or injurious. 
Our first consideration is, When does 
the college newspaper become an 
institutional liability? 


HE college newspaper becomes 

an institutional liability when it 
fails to report news accurately. Last 
year one of our leading universities 
abolished its “‘nursery school,” a 
small school operated as a laboratory 
for certain courses. The story was 
given the reporter of the college paper. 
Imagine the shock the president had a 
few days later when he read in his 
student paper that the School of 
Nursing, one of the firmly established 
units of the University, had been 
abolished. Fortunately, the president 
received his copy before the general 
distribution of the issue. The issue 
was held up until the necessary cor- 
rection was made at a considerable 
expense to the publication. Had the 
error not been caught in time, this 
inaccuracy would have caused endless 
embarrassment for the staff, for the 
school, and for the university admin- 
istration; it might have had dire 
results. Once made, such inaccuracies 
can seldom be entirely corrected; at 
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least not without a large expenditure 
of time, money, and effort. 

A college newspaper becomes an 
institutional liability when it departs 
from a “‘news value”’ standard for its 
news stories and make-up. A partic. 
ular issue is frequently overbalanced 
with one phase of student life to the 
overshadowing or in some cases com- 
plete neglect of other activities of 
equal importance. Frequently, the 
length of stories, display, and head- 
lines would give a stranger an entirely 
erroneous impression of the activities 
of the student body. Perhaps in a 
few cases this overplay of certain 
groups or activities is intentional. 
Usually, it is caused by an editor’s or 
managing editor’s particular interest 
in these groups or activities and may 
be done quite unintentionally. The 
more nearly an editor, managing 
editor, or reporter can divorce himself 
from his personal interests, the better 
becomes his product. 

A college newspaper becomes an 
institutional liability when it becomes 
the propaganda organ for a small 
minority. Minority groups in most 
institutions are aggressive groups. As 
individuals and as a group they seek 
opportunities to propagandize. One 
of the most fertile fields for such 
groups is the college newspaper. In 
numerous institutions the college news- 
paper is regarded as radical and the 
institution comes to be known as 4 
radical institution when as a matter of 
fact the great majority of students and 
faculty members in those schools are 
decidedly conservative. The trouble 
lies in the energy of the radical minor- 
ity and the lethargy of the conserv- 
ative majority. Every effort should 
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THE COLLEGE NEWSPAPER 


be made to keep the student news- 
paper out of the control of any 
minority group, radical or conserv- 
ative. Unfortunately, in many insti- 
tutions the method of selecting the 
editor encourages clique control over 
a period of years. Every college 

newspaper should operate under a 
plan which will prevent the domina- 
tion of the paper by individuals who 
are interested in the paper largely 
because it offers them the opportunity 
for propagandizing. 

The college newspaper becomes an 
institutional liability when it opposes 
without valid reasons actions of the 
oficers and members of the faculty. 
In the minds of the public, a divided 
institution is a weak institution. Any 
aggressive attack on the administra- 
tion or faculty is likely to weaken 
public confidence in the college or 
university. Nearly every institution 
owes its very being to public confi- 
dence. Once public confidence is lost 
by some thoughtless act, years will be 
needed to restore that confidence. 

Administrators and faculty mem- 
bers are human beings and make 
errors of judgment. When, in the 
carefully formed opinion of the editor, 
an error has been made by the pres- 
ident, dean, or faculty member, he 
has every right to call attention in his 
editorial column to the error, pointing 
out in a dignified manner the reasons 
why he feels the action taken was 
wrong and if possible suggesting a 
temedy. No worthy administrator or 
faculty member will object to such 
friticism. It is not this type of oppo- 
sition to which reference is made but 
rather to the student editor who takes 
the attitude that everything the 
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administration and faculty do should 
be opposed by the students. The 
basis of this type of opposition is 
usually a personal grievance on the 
part of the editor. While such crit- 
icism eventually is recognized by the 
students and public, there is always a 
possibility that in its early stages it 
will do much to lessen public con- 
fidence in the institution. Before 
writing any criticism, the editor should 
make a sane analysis of his reasons 
and be certain that his criticism is 
valid, that his reasons are impersonal, 
and that some constructive good will 
result from the expression of his 
opinion. 

A college newspaper becomes an 
institutional liability when it ignores 
the basic principles of the institution’s 
constituency. In this connection one 
thinks immediately of the small, 
denominational college which depends 
for its very existence upon the enthu- 
siastic backing of some church group. 
The college newspaper by giving 
prominence to certain activities en- 
gaged in by college groups frequently 
is responsible for eliminating the 
support which makes it possible for 
the college to continue. This is not 
the place to argue the merits of the 
traditional attitudes prevailing in 
certain institutions. At times it may 
be advisable to call attention to the 
absurdity of some regulation which 
seems of doubtful value to the institu- 
tion or its students. My word of 
caution is simply that our college 
newspapers do not permit themselves 
to become the agency by which finan- 
cial support of the institution is 
lessened or eliminated. Students are 
seldom compelled to attend any par- 
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ticular college. If the editor is out of 
sympathy with the ideals of his insti- 
tution, he is at liberty to find his 
place in some college which has dif- 
ferent traditions from the school he is 
now attending. He should not be 
guilty of being disloyal to the institu- 
tion while accepting the benefits 
offered by it. 


ET us now consider the positive 
and more constructive phase of 
our subject. Perhaps we might dis- 
pense with this part of the discussion 
by simply pointing out that an asset 
is the opposite of a liability and, 
therefore, when the college newspaper 
reports news accurately, adheres to a 
“news value” standard for its news 
stories, is free from group control for 
propagandic purposes, criticizes only 
upon valid grounds, restricts its news 
and editorial comment to the campus, 
and is true to the basic principles of 
the institution it serves, it becomes an 
institutional asset. But let us explore 
the possibilities of the college news- 
paper as an educational asset further 
and change our question to, How 
may the college newspaper become 
an institutional asset? 

The college newspaper may become 
an institutional asset by co-operating 
with the administration. The first 
task of a college editor is to confer 
with his president and dean in an 
attempt to understand fully the gen- 
eral objectives, the problems, and the 
methods by which these problems are 
being met in his institution. Only by 
such an understanding can he guide 
his newspaper in contribution to the 
successful realization of the adminis- 
tration’s hopes for the institution. 
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Following this conference the editor 
should then work out with the aid of 
his assistants a definite program for 
the year including the editorial and 
news policies, the platform of the 
publication, and methods of realizing 
that platform. 

By co-operation with the adminis. 
tration, we do not mean subordination 
in every instance; neither do we mean 
administrative censorship. When, in 
the opinion of the editor, some action 
of the administration definitely in- 
jures the welfare of the students, 
there should be no hesitancy in taking 
a stand in opposition to the adminis- 
tration; but such criticism should not 
be made public until some attempt 
has been made to ascertain all the 
facts from the administration together 
with reasons for the ruling under fire. 

From time to time during the aca- 
demic year, the editor should confer 
with the administrative officers in an 
attempt to keep in step with the 
efforts of the administration. College 
officials are human beings, and with 
few exceptions they appreciate an 
opportunity of talking to students 
who have the welfare of the institution 


at heart. They welcome sincere crit- 
icism, and they appreciate student 
support. 


The college newspaper may become 
an institutional asset by co-operating 
with the public- relations or publicity 
officers. Most educational institu- 
tions employ one or more persons ae 
are assigned to the responsibility of 
planning and executing a program of 
public relations. These individuals 
have been selected because of their 
understanding of the agencies used to 
translate an institution to its public. 
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If the editor of the college newspaper 
is sincere in his desire to be of service 
to his institution, he should find his 
most valuable ally in the director of 
publicity. 

In many institutions there exists a 
wholesome co-operation between the 
student newspaper staff and the pub- 
licity staff of the institution. Such 
co-operation is mutually advantag- 
eous. It consists of something more 
than a relationship of convenience, 
the mere exchanging of news items 
and cuts. It means a working together 
to achieve a common end, the building 
of good will for the institution. 

In other institutions the co-opera- 
tion does not extend beyond the 
borrowing stage, and in a few institu- 
tions there is a positive antagonism 
between the student publication and 
public-relations department due usu- 
ally to some unfortunate clash of 
personalities at some previous time. 
By conferring with each other on 
matters which are likely to have a 
public reaction, the editor and public- 
ity director can accomplish an effective 
public-relations program with the 
students, faculty, and constituency. 

Here, again, let it be made clear 
that this plea does not seek to set up 
the publicity director as a censor; but 
it is a plea for his recognition, pref- 
erably unofficially, as the adviser of 
student publications on all matters 
relating to the public. 


HE college newspaper may be- 
come an institutional asset by 
supporting the cause of academic 
freedom. One of the major problems 
in American higher education is that 
of academic freedom, the responsibil- 
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ity of the college or university for 
presenting facts irrespective of the 
implications of those facts. Fre- 
quently, the facts do not support the 
established order and thereby arouse 
antagonisms to faculty members who 
emphasize facts regardless of public 
feeling. It may be true that certain 
faculty members use the cloak of 
academic freedom to carry on a pro- 
gram of propaganda in behalf of some 
cause, and such instructors should 
not be defended. In the case of the 
sincere instructor, however, every 
agency interested in higher education 
should be firm in its support of 
academic freedom. Certainly such 
instructors are entitled to the support 
of the college press. 

The college newspaper may become 
an institutional asset by offering 
constructive criticism of student, fac- 
ulty, and administrative activities. 
Constructive criticism is always val- 
uable. The college newspaper may 
render an important service by voic- 
ing the criticisms of students to 
faculty and administrative actions 
and by citing the reactions of one 
group of students to the activities and 
proposals of other groups. Editors 
should remember that usually a pos- 
itive approach to any problem is 
likely to be more effective than a 
negative approach. 

The college newspaper may become 
an institutional asset by emphasizing 
quality. Hundreds of high-school 
Seniors may be judging any institu- 
tion by the quality of its newspaper. 
If the paper emphasizes quality in 
news coverage, news writing, make-up, 
and style, it may be the means of 
attracting the attention of many 
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worth-while prospective students to 
its campus. If, on the other hand, it 
leaves an impression of carelessness 
and inferiority, it probably is deflecting 
the interests of prospective students 
in that school. With the real gains 
that have been made in the quality of 
high-school papers in recent years, it 
is imperative that the quality of the 
college newspapers be maintained at 
a high level if high-school students are 
to receive a favorable impression of 
higher educational institutions. 

The college newspaper may become 
an institutional asset by realizing the 
important réle it can play in the 
public-relations work of its college or 
university. Perhaps the most im- 
portant factor in our discussion of the 
newspaper as an institutional liability 
or asset is the awakening of the edi- 
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torial staff to the potential possibilities 
of the newspaper as an aid in the 
public-relations program of the insti- 
tution. With few exceptions, the 
editor and his associates are loyal to 
the institution and are anxious to see 
the college or university prosper. If 
they permit statements to appear in 
their publications which are likely to 
arouse antagonisms which may hinder 
their institution’s progress, they do so 
thoughtlessly. They simply do not 
realize that they control one of the 
important agencies of institutional 
good will or ill will. 

Is it too much to suggest that the 
editor of every college newspaper in 
America shall ask one question about 
any statement which is to appear in 
his publication, “Will this statement 
injure my institution?” [Vol. X, No. 
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Certain Adjustment Problems of 
University Girls 


By SAMUEL HAIG JAMESON 


Some of the Diversified Issues Presented by Individuals’ Problems 


GIRL entering the university 

is an unknown, but a know- 

able quantity. An inventory 
of her experiences, desires, ambitions, 
habits of thought and action would 
enable her educational advisers to 
utilize appropriate techniques for her 
conditioning. Whatever may be the 
ultimate objectives of the university, 
such objectives cannot find realization 
without an analysis of the students 
who come to the institution as raw 
materials, to be transformed into 
certain finished products. Without 
this finishing function, the univer- 
sity could not justify its existence. 
Rightly or wrongly, such results are 
expected, particularly in a state 
university. 

In order to ascertain those areas 
of experience in which freshman 
women found difficulty in adapting 
themselves to the aims of the uni- 
versity, and in gaining satisfaction of 
their wishes and wants from the 
university, and to discover the range 
of intensity and the extent of the 
problems of these freshman girls who 
found it difficult to make the antici- 
pated adjustments, 341 freshman girls 
were interviewed. These girls told, 
in their own language, and without 


any suggestion on the part of the 
interviewer, their problems of per- 
sonal adjustments since coming to 
the university; but in order to assure 
some semblance of uniformity for 
comparison later on, the interviewer 
asked a series of questions touching 
on certain special areas of university 
adjustment experiences. The vol- 
unteered expressions and the direct 
answers to the questions were recorded 
after the student left the room. All 
the necessary precautions were taken 
to reproduce their statements as 
accurately as possible in terms of 
incidents cited by the students and 
their reactions to both specific and 
general situations. After going over 
these 341 case records, the types 
of problems elicited were specified. 
Seeming duplications were eliminated. 
Out of these types of problems, a 
questionnaire covering fifty-six areas 
of experience was prepared which 
could be answered by yes and no. 
The next year, 1932-33, in the fall 
term, the study was carried a step 
further. One hundred and seventeen 
Freshmen for that year, representing 
both the dormitory and sorority 
groups, were interviewed first, and 
then the questionnaire prepared at 
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the end of the previous year was sub- 
mitted to them. Our purpose in 
doing this was twofold: to standardize 
the test, and to see what changes had 
occurred in the range of maladjust- 
ment experience areas of the freshman 
girls during these two successive 
years. Those problems which reap- 
peared as constants were tabulated in 
thisstudy. The rest were dropped out. 

Moreover, during 1933, of the initial 
341 freshman girls 113 were again 
interviewed as Juniors in the Uni- 
versity, and the questionnaire was 
also submitted tothem. Our purpose 
was to discover the extent of solution 
of the problems during their travel 
from the freshman to the junior years, 
the emergence of new problems, the 
techniques of adjustment, and the 
validity of the initial interview by 
checking the answers through their 
answers to the questionnaire. 

Some social scientists question the 
value of the interview technique. 
With respect to this study, however, 
we have become confirmed believers 
in its validity. Out of 113 Juniors 
only one case admitted that during 
her freshman interview she did not 
tell the facts. Our checking of the 
interviews with the yes-and-no ques- 
tions brought the same result. Willful 
misrepresentation happens in less than 
one per cent of the cases. The 
administration of the questionnaire 
as a supplement to interviews was 
necessary as a double check. The 
questionnaire not only served to 
bring to mind problems the girl had 
faced, but enlightened her as to the 
breadth of problems which could be 
included among adjustment prob- 
lems. Obviously, only those problems 
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which weighed heavily upon the stu- 
dent’s mind as needing adjustment 
were voluntarily expressed to the 
interviewer. Undoubtedly many of 
the girls because of established com- 
plexes, lack of support, and fear of 
ridicule, and the like, have concealed 
some of their major adjustment prob. 
lems. The data presented in this 
study are decidedly student-centric; 
they reveal the problems which have 
come to the threshold of their aware- 
ness, and for which they have sought 
some answer. A few of them are 
presented here, therefore, from the 
student’s point of view, no matter 
how much we ourselves may remain 
unaware of their existence. 

In this study we have endeavored 
to focus attention on the local instead 
of the extramural problems. No 
doubt, several of the fifty-six ad- 
justment situations elicited exhibit 
out-of-university forces and factors. 
Nevertheless, they are manifestations 
within the University while the stu- 
dents are carrying on activities to 
adjust themselves to the direct and 
the indirect, overt and subtle demands 
of the academic world. Of the fifty- 
six adjustment areas covered in the 
study, only four are included in 
this paper. These four are grouped 
together because they deal strictly 
with academic and scholastic pursuits. 


NIVERSITIES indulge in adver- 

tising as do business firms. No 
educational institution can perpetuate 
itself without loyal graduates, and 
graduates are possible only when 
students enroll, and the enrollment 
increases by selling university educa- 
tion to ambitious men and women. 
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ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 


During this process of salesmanship 
some prospective students under- 
estimate the financial cost of the 
anticipated degree. Although the uni- 
versity catalogues devote pages to the 
minmum and maximum cost per 
year of each specific course, students 
discover that the minimum specified 
js not sufficient to carry them on 
throughout the academic year. More- 
over, there are students with different 
standards of living who only after 
their sojourn on the campus for 
a while discover that their education 
is going to impinge upon their funds 
more than they ever anticipated. 
Certainly there are students who after 
once putting their hands to the 
plough do not turn back, but others 
offer sets of rationalizations in terms 
of the high cost of education in the 
university. Some leave the institu- 
tion because they find the financial 
strain greater than their endurance; 
others stick by in spite of greater 
financial investment than they ex- 
pected to make. 

The conflict arising out of this 
financial incompatibility is not a 
minor one for the girls of the three 
groups. For the Freshmen of 1931, 
the rate of incidence is 18 per cent; for 
the 1933 Freshmen, 21 per cent; and 
for the Juniors, 35 per cent. Appar- 
ently the longer the students stay in 
school, the more they realize the 
weight of their financial burden. 
Thus, with a constancy of 18 per cent, 
it becomes an important problem in 
the mind of the students, although a 
4-per cent increase in 1933 over the 
1931 period appears negligible. 

It is unnecessary to present many 
illustrations here. The fact is self- 
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declaratory. One student says: 


My dad interferes with all of my plans. 
He preaches /ittle money all the time. 
He thinks that college is costing too 
much, so I never get anything I want 
or need! 


Another, speaking of her predicament, 
States: 


I would like a change if I thought I 
could possibly make it financially! 


Still another admits: 


Finances are now my biggest worry and 
have been for some time. I hope to make 
it through by next year. 


A fourth, much discouraged, reveals 
the frustration of her family plans: 


Finances kept us from going to Wash- 
ington, D.C. I’ve had to be careful this 
year. I hope to return next year. This 
place has cost more than my dad thought 
it would. 


And finally one bemoans: 

I have no money for extras or for 
clothes. . . . I wish someone would tell 
us what to bring to college by way of 
clothes. I wasted a lot of good money 
buying things the salesladies said I would 
need. Now I am holding the sack... . 
My parents say I can’t have any more. 
Who would have thought that college 
would cost a fortune! 


These sundry illustrations offer 
only introductions to several parts of 
the problem. Each one of these parts 
is an individual matter, yet the 
experiences take place according to a 
social organizational setup which per- 
turbs minds and creates maladjust- 
ment situations; and no matter how 
vociferously college and university 
presidents advertise the value of 
higher education in terms of financial 
returns after graduation, some stu- 
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dents are still of the opinion that the 
investment they must make during 
the four years is more than they can 
manage. A few students go further 
and criticize the lack of financial 
equalization for the students in a 
state university, and their criticisms 
find supporters among the rank and 
file of the labor groups throughout the 
country. Equalization of the costs 
of higher education calls for a planned 
system for the youth of the state as a 
whole. If one third of the Juniors 
and one fifth of the Freshmen find it 
too expensive to procure an education 
in the university and become dis- 
gruntled, the matter deserves careful 
consideration by the taxpayers of the 
state and their special representatives 
engaged in the administration of 
policies in the field of higher education. 


TEM 46 in the questionnaire, 

related in part to secondary-school 
experiences where the technique of 
learning is on a different level, occu- 
pies the third place as far as frequency 
in incidence is concerned. Recita- 
tional method with dependence upon 
a textbook, coupled with the dog- 
matism of a teacher because of 
limited range of familiarity with the 
field, is somewhat incompatible with 
the university professor’s seeming 
profundity of specialized knowledge. 
In the university, lectures take the 
place of recitations; formidable lists 
of references are substituted for a 
single textbook; instead of being 
exposed to the views of one person, 
the student is expected to familiarize 
herself with many diverse opinions; 
instead of lingering on one item until 
even the mentally slowest under- 
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stands it, the lecturer states the point 

and passes on; instead of pointing out 
the important concepts by under. 
lining them in the textbook, the 
professor leaves the girl to separate 
the wheat from the chaff for herself. 
Note-taking, classification, descrip. 
tion, and impartial presentation are 
all new ideas. The university teacher 
is not hired to teach the technique 
of study as applied to his own field, 
As he has learned it by the method of 
trial and error, he leaves the pupil to 
grope for herself until she arrives at 
the promised land or perishes by the 
wayside. It is not surprising, there- 
tore, to note that 42 per cent of the 
1933 Freshmen felt themselves mal- 
adjusted because of their inability 
to know in advance the way to study 
their assignments. Neither does this 
situation tend to show much improve- 
ment after the students reach the 
upper-division level. Forty per cent 
of the Juniors for 1933 believe that 
they suffer because of inadequate 
techniques of study. What could be 
considered more aggravating and per- 
turbing to a freshman girl than the 
inability to study? And this problem 
shows 12-per cent constancy. 

Here is a major problem worthy 
of the attention of the faculty and 
the administration. The present high 
rate of mortality during the first two 
years in college may be attributed, at 
least in part, to this indifference of the 
instructional staff. A few typical 
illustrations should be sufficient to 
give a glimpse of the reactions on the 
part of the girls. The Juniors admit: 

“T think I still have a hard time 


budgeting my time for study. I didn’t 
know how to study—really.” 
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ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 


“T still do not know how to study. 
] think that that should be learned in 
high school. It’s a waste of time, energy, 
and money to have to learn here.” 

“T haven’t really learned to study even 
yet. This is my biggest problem right 
now. 

“As for knowing really how to study 
] don’t even today. ...4I1 can con- 
centrate better now since I have been 
forced to study.” 

“TI didn’t know how to study. I 
didn’t know how to divide my time. 
Study table merely antagonized me. 
J really haven’t adjusted to this yet.” 


As for the Freshmen, the following 
are self-revelatory: 

“T haven’t made my grades and my 
sister has. I just don’t know how to 
study.” 

“I have found my biggest difficulty 
was not knowing how to study.” 

“Of course my grades suffered. I 
don’t know how to study.” 

“With no preparation for self-depend- 
ence in studying, it is hard for a girl 
to get along her first year. I hope it 
won't be so hard next year.” 

“My principal problem is working out 
my budget of both money and time and 
ofconcentration. I didn’t learn to study 
when I was in high school.” 


Whether a new set of required 
courses in the technique of studying 
should be initiated in the university 
in order to tackle this problem, or 
whether the responsibility should be 
expected of the secondary schools, 
is to be determined by the judges 
of these two—interdependent educa- 
tional administrators and curriculum- 
makers. Meanwhile, realizing that 
only a fraction of the secondary- 
school pupils ever go to institutions 
of higher learning, it becomes the 
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task for the latter rather than for the 
former. The predominant attitude 
of the students, however, appears to 
shift the responsibility to. the schools. 


HE questions, Are class dis- 
cussions a particular problem to 
you? Do they really bother you? 
elicited 12-per cent frequency among 
the 1933 Freshmen, 14 per cent for 
the Juniors, and none for the 1931! 
Freshmen in the winter and spring 
terms, but for the fall term, 45 per 
cent. Apparently most of the Fresh- 
men pass through a crisis period in 
the fall term when everything is new. 
Especially open discussions on taboo 
literary works, the theory of evolu- 
tion, the mysteries of heredity and 
variation, and contemporaneous social 
problems offer novel intellectual food 
for thought which, because of previous 
biases and rationalizations, open the 
floodgates of emotional-reaction pat- 
terns. That free discussions on the 
part of the instructor and certain 
sophisticated members of a class are 
really emotionally disturbing features 
on the campus is well substantiated 
by the students. Here are a few 
of the statements taken at random: 
“T am bothered when the ‘prof’ talks 
on sex matters. I am so embarrassed.” 
“Large classes are all right, but I hate 
like Hades to talk in them on certain 
matters. They deal too much with 
personal things.” 

“Large classes and their discussions 
bother me.” 

“T have had a hard time in my classes 
because there is so much discussion. . . . 
I wasn’t used to boys either and to find 
them in my classes was hard at first. 
I didn’t want to recite... . I’m doing 
better now.” 
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“I am not used to seeing boys in my 
classes. I went to a boarding school 
before I came here. It is so very differ- 
ent. I feel very embarrassed sometimes 
when I go to recite.” 

“My third major problem was having 
boysintheclass. The frankness of profes- 
sors before men floored me for a while.” 

“1 had a very difficult time with large 
literature classes. . . . I could not bring 
myself to recite as I should.” 

“I disliked reciting in classes and 
large classes bothered me.” 

“Frankness of professors bothered me 
at first. Then I knew them and I have 
not minded it since.” 


These statements suggest a variety 
of problems: subject-matter, frank- 
ness on the professor’s part, size of 
classes, and coeducation. Some of 
these are remediable. For instance, 
one of the girls who was much 
bothered with the frank discussion on 
sex matters claims that “‘dating”’ with 
boys cured her. Others get used to 
the presence of the male sex in the 
classroom within a short time. Still 
others learn to take the discussions 
impersonally, abstractly, objectively; 
therefore they no longer suffer from 
self-consciousness. Hence, most of 
these problems of temporary mal- 
adjustment solve themselves with the 
widening of the student’s range of 
mental and social horizon. The size 
of classes, however, presents an almost 
insurmountable barrier. This, too, 
could be handled by dividing the 
classes into smaller groups, but mass 
education is still the rule. There is 
the angle of per-unit cost of 1 
struction to consider, and the admin- 
istrators have not become enlightened 
enough pedagogically to introduce the 
necessary adjustments in the size of 
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classes. It is not a matter of concern 
only to the students who find diff. 
culty in adjusting themselves to large. 
sized classes; it is a real problem to 
be faced by ‘the administration, par- 
ents, and particularly by the tax. 
payers. This problem invites more 
than passing notice on the part of 
the various groups. 


REA 12 deals with the problem of 
disillusionment in college. Per- 
haps there are as many expectations 
from college life as there are students, 
Each girl has her fancies, her wishful 
thoughts, her ideals concerning the 
college atmosphere as a whole and 
the college man in particular. When 
actualities fail to measure up to 
expectations, disillusionment is inevi- 
table. The question, Have you had 
an adjustment to make because col- 
lege is not what you thought it to be? 
has elicited the following: 12 per cent 
of the 1931 Freshmen, 17 per cent of 
the 1933 Freshmen, and 20 per cent 
of the Juniors are disappointed in 
college life. The reasons for their 
disillusionment are legion, but from 
the quotations presented one may 
discern the range of the problem: 


“Is college life worth while? I have 
begun to ask the question to myself. 
There is so much emphasis on the 
social side of it to the exclusion of 
intellectual development. It is much 
more than disillusioning.” 

“My classes are too elementary for 
me; they are not stimulating enough. 
High-school stuff! I thought I would 
learn something new in college, but 
I don’t seem to. You know, my father 
is a professor.” 

“T am not satisfied in college and am 
quite disillusioned with everything.” 
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ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 


“I am disappointed in university life. 
often want to go home to stay. I am 
bothered by cliques in the house.” 

“TI am terribly disillusioned in college. 
It is not what I dreamed it would be 
like at all.” 

“TI am terribly disillusioned in school, 
especially fraternities. I think this is a 
snobby campus. . . .” 

“] think many Freshmen are dis- 
appointed in college, don’t you? I mean 
that they dream of college being quite 
diferent from what it is and rush-week 
meets the illusion perfectly.” 

“T’ve found college different from 
what I expected. I found that my 
high-school activities didn’t help me to 
be more popular in college... . The 
house hasn’t pushed me as they have 
other girls. . . .” 

“IT am a little disappointed in that. 
...I1 build up a ‘castle’ of what I 
thought life would be like here, but 
having to get good grades, etc., has 
taken all the gilt from my dream.” 

“IT expected much bigger things than 
I've found here at the university. I 
built a dream which was unreal, I guess. 
...1 am disappointed in my depart- 
ment. I don’t want to return next year.” 


Expressions from the Juniors further 
supplement this dominant reaction 
pattern. For instance: 


“I don’t care about my course or my 
activities. I don’t like this school. In 
fact I am terribly disillusioned. ... I 
came here only to be away from home.” 

“I was not a leader in high school and 
had dreamed of being one in college. I 
was quite disillusioned in my dreams.” 

“Tam quite disillusioned in school, and 
inpeople. . . . I was disillusioned in men 
my first year on the campus. These men 
expected nothing less than ‘all.’ ” 

“I have been terribly disappointed 
not to have been recognized in the house 
by being given an office this year... . 
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I am so disillusioned in school and in 
people in general. I don’t want to come 
back next year.” 

“College is an awful bore! Professors, 
students, and subjects. . . . Everything 
bores me. . . . The campus is snobbish.”’ 

“My biggest comedown was in my 
dreams of college when I pictured myself 
as the ‘belle of the campus.’ . . . I had 
practically no dates. The boys didn’t 
fall for me. . . . I had been the rival of 
many girls in my home town—and such a 
comedown here was indeed hard.” 


These Juniors, after having had at least 
two years of opportunity to orient 
themselves with the objectives of the 
institution, still feel disillusioned and 
disappointed. 

Each and everyone of these rep- 
resents a type. They reveal some of 
the causative factors in the dis- 
illusionment process of the girls in 
general. Some girls state clearly that 
the disappointments go to the extent 
of abhorring the university atmos- 
phere altogether. A thorough analysis 
of these typical causative factors and a 
systematic approach for their allevia- 
tion might change the attitudes of 
these girls who otherwise will nourish 
an anti-higher education complex as 
prospective tax-paying citizens. 


ITH the hope of adding flesh 
and blood to skeletal quan- 
titive data based on returns from 341 
of 1930-31, and 117 of 1932-33 
Freshmen, and 113 out of the 1933 
junior class, direct statements by 
these girls in personal interviews were 
offered. This illustrative material 
substantiates the quantitative results 
revealed in this study. 
A university or college administra- 
[Continued on page 290] 








Survey of “New” College Plans 


By R. H. ELIASSEN 


A Review of Programs and Procedures 


LERT leaders in higher educa- 
tion have for some time 
advocated re-evaluation and 

renovation of the program of the 
liberal-arts college. As a result, there 
are some interesting developments in 
the so-called progressive colleges. Even 
the more conservative leaders have at 
least mended their fences. A review 
of programs and procedures in higher 
institutions today, therefore, presents 
many degrees of newness from com- 
plete overhauling to minor repairs. 
Almost anyone interested in higher 
education knows something about 
“new” college plans such as those of 
the University of Chicago, Antioch, 
Bennington, and others. While these 
are undoubtedly among the most 
significant college plans, it is surpris- 
ing to learn the extent to which other 
less publicized institutions are exper- 
imenting with curriculums and meth- 
ods. To discover these more obscure 
college experiments, a large number of 
college catalogues were studied to 
obtain information concerning inter- 
esting programs. This survey has not 
attempted to be all inclusive, and it is 
possible that a firsthand study of many 
programs would reveal many incon- 
sistencies between print and practice. 
There is no unanimity about aims 
and purposes among these schools. 
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One group of large public-supported 
institutions is defending and encour. 
aging mass education through the 
establishment of two-year junior or 
general colleges. This is in line with 


the suggestion of a famous college | 


president who has said that in these 
days of serious unemployment facing 
our youth, about the only alternatives 
to education are idleness, prison, or 
the navy. Many private colleges, on 
the other hand, are making their 
student bodies more selective and 
defending the principle of a mental 
aristocracy as a fundamental need ina 
democracy. A few colleges are stress- 
ing a new emphasis on the cultures 
and ideas of the past, while many 
others are increasingly planning pro- 
grams that shall grow out of current 
needs and problems of young people in 
contemporary life. Some institutions 
are emphasizing more prescription of 
courses, whereas, at the other extreme, 
efforts are made increasingly to en- 
courage student initiative, self-direc- 
tion, and self-education. To a student 
of higher education this may suggest 
the predicament of Stephen Leacock’s 
horseman. Before attempting to start 
off in all directions at once it might be 
well to consider a few trends. 

There is, first of all, the tendency 
toward the extension and refinement 
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“NEW” COLLEGE PLANS 


of general education through the 
mediums of orientation, survey, intro- 
ductory, or correlated courses. Another 
rather definite movement is toward 
more individualized instruction and 
guidance based on thorough and 
objective information concerning stu- 
dents’ abilities, needs, and interests. 
Honors groups, tutorial systems, or 
glf-education plans are examples of 
this tendency. Another aspect of this 
movement is the trend away from 
narrow specialization in subject majors 
and toward interdepartmental, inter- 
divisional, or field majors. These are 
variously called interest majors, top- 
ical majors, combination majors, com- 
posite majors, problem majors, and 
special curriculums. 

For some time higher institutions 
have been concerned with better plans 
of evaluating the work of individual 
students as well as the general effec- 
tiveness of the entire college program. 
Comprehensive examinations, senior 
theses, and committee evaluations 
of many aspects of students’ attain- 
ments and conduct are taking the 
place of timeserving and the cold 
storage of credits. A few institutions 
are pioneering in granting credit to 
students in limited courses by exam- 
ination alone. 

Attempts for better integration 
with life situations are quite common 
among many colleges today. The 
co-operative plans of Cincinnati, An- 
tioch, and Fenn; foreign study encour- 
aged by Delaware, Bennington, and 
Rollins; centers of study outside of 
the campus fostered by Bennington, 
New College, and others; citizenship 
courses at Hobart and Smith; cur- 
ttulums based on students’ needs 
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such as those provided at Stephens, 
Central Michigan State Teachers 
College, and New College—all are 
tendencies toward making students 
increasingly aware of and ready to 
utilize the resources of society in the 
solution of current problems. 

There is also evident a pronounced 
tendency toward modification and 
even the abolition of the traditional 
recitation and lecture system. Rollins 
with its conference method has been 
a leader in this movement. Black 
Mountain, Bennington, Sarah Law- 
rence, and honors and tutorial groups 
in many institutions have wholly or in 
part done away with formal classroom 
work, or at least the requirement to 
attend classes. Workshops, labora- 
tories, trips, and informal meetings in 
homelike surroundings or out of doors 
are beginning to supplant or at least 
to supplement the lecture room. 

The two-year junior college is rap- 
idly growing up and is making inroads 
on the eleventh and twelfth grades of 
the secondary school. The Pasadena 
Junior College, Stephens College, and 
the University of Chicago are leaders 
in this development. Other innova- 
tions more distinctive are the concen- 
tration plan which has been quite 
successful at Hiram; the preceptorial- 
tutorial plan at Colgate; the honors, 
tutorial, and housing plan of Harvard; 
and the curriculum of great books at 


St. Johns College in Maryland. 


IME and space will not permit 
a detailed analysis of the many 
‘new”’ college plans, but a few of the 
more significant characteristics of 
some of these plans may be pointed 
out. The plan which is perhaps most 
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widely heralded and studied is that of 
the University of Chicago, now in its 
seventh year. Chicago has substi- 
tuted a definite level of educational 
achievement and accomplishment for 
the old traditional timeserving course- 
credit system. Achievement is meas- 
ured by comprehensive examinations 
whenever the student and his dean 
feel that he is ready. With the 
examinations prepared by a board of 
examiners there is a healthy divorce 
between the instructional and the 
examining and evaluating functions. 
The General College of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota is planned to give a 
general education to students who are 
not likely to continue beyond the 
junior-college level. As a result the 
curriculum is adjusted and restricted 
as far as possible to meet the needs of 
such students. Mr. MacLean, director 
of the college, describes its purposes 
in part as follows: ‘Our focus is upon 
students individually and upon their 
needs, interests, and desires, present 
and future, rather than upon any 
traditional or preconceived notion of 
what we think may be good for them.” 
The University of Florida has 
recently organized a general college 
with six comprehensive courses pre- 
scribed during the first two years. 
Comprehensive examinations pre- 
pared by an independent examining 
board and careful student guidance 
are other aspects of the plan. In 
evaluating the results of the exper- 
iment, findings show reduced mortal- 
ity for Freshmen, greater uniformity 
and consistency in marks, and in- 
creased gains in students’ knowledge. 
At the University of Wyoming a 
plan has been inaugurated which 
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should be helpful to students who are 
not interested in the conventional 
curriculum. Let me quote from the 
catalogue of the University: 


er 


Some students are preparing for voca. 
tions which require specialized prepara. 
tion while the needs of others require 
individual groupings of courses. Some 
students neither need nor want four 
years of work, yet others can profit bya 
longer period of training on the campus, 


One of the most interesting exper. 
iments in the country is_ takin 
place at Stephens College. Orienta. 
tion courses, training in homemaking, 
consumer education, and a curric- | 
ulum definitely library-centered are | 
stressed. An interesting administra. 
tive setup is the combination of the 
positions of dean of instruction and 
librarian under the headship of one 
man. Other features of the Stephens 
plan are its integrated curriculum, 
extensive annual educational tours, a 
division of extra-class activities, a} 
research department, and constant | 
faculty study of college problems. | 

Swarthmore and other institutions } 
have adopted plans of reading for | 
honors. While these plans show varia- | 
tions, in general, students who have | 
demonstrated their superiority in work 
during the first two years are permitted 
to progress at their own rates. They } 
are exempt from class attendance and 
all examinations except terminal com- 
prehensives and in some cases senior | 
theses. Weekly seminars are required 
at Swarthmore. Abraham Flexner has 
called the honors plan “‘an endeavor } 
to spot and develop excellence.” 

Harvard University is experiment 
ing with student self-direction and | 
informal small unit groupings. The 
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“NEW” COLLEGE PLANS 


tendency at Harvard is to permit all 
upperclassmen to work for honors 
under tutorial direction. The function 
of the tutor is to stimulate and encour- 
age students in self-directed education. 


OME interesting experiments are 
taking place in women’s colleges. 
Three of these will be summarized 
briefly, namely, Bennington, Sarah 
Lawrence, and Goucher. 
In its catalogue Bennington says to 
prospective girl students: 


Have you serious interests in one or 
more of the fields of human achievement 
in which we offer instruction? If so, 
you may enter with us upon a two-year 
period during which you will test those 
interests in the light of other interests 
while we assess your ability. If during 
this period your competence is proved 
and your interest is sustained, you may 
go on for two years under expert guidance 
with work in the field of your choice as 
broadly and deeply as possible. No 
formal requirements or traditional rules 
of residence will stand in the way of your 
getting the best instruction. No mere 
satisfaction of regulations regarding class 
attendance, reading of assigned books, or 
accumulation of course credits will suffice 
to promote you. Your degree will be 
given on the basis of your demonstration 
that you have learned how to stand on 
your own feet and to work with skill and 
understanding in your own field. 


Students who need facilities which 
are not provided at the college are 
encouraged to go to foreign or Amer- 
ican centers of culture for study. 
Vacations are often used for this 
purpose, and Bennington provides a 
long winter recess from Christmas to 
Washington’s Birthday, and another 
in July and August. 
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The curriculum of Sarah Lawrence 
is organized primarily in terms of the 
students’ needs. According to the 
college bulletin, Sarah Lawrence seeks 
to appraise student growth chiefly 
in terms of spontaneity of interest, 
genuineness of achievement, study 
habits, ability for sustained work, self- 
discipline, ability to form independent 
judgments and to sustain them, tol- 
erant and fair-minded attitude toward 
other people and toward interests 
outside of one’s own, and participa- 
tion in the activities of the college 
community. Appraisals of work in 
the form of written analyses from the 
faculty members are given to each stu- 
dent three times a year. Round-table 
discussions have largely supplanted 
formal classroom work. Students are 
allowed much initiative for planning 
activities and recreation, and must 
have at least one weekly conference 
with their advisers. Two-, three-, 
or four-year courses may be pursued, 
and diplomas are given for shorter 
units of work than that required for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Goucher College has a plan which 
centers largely around the eight 
objectives of the college. At the end 
of the first two years students are 
given a series of tests particularly in 
terms of facts and principles under- 
lying the aims. Progress toward the 
attainment of these objectives may be 
made not only by taking courses but 
by independent study under guidance. 

For seven years Hiram has been 
carrying on an experiment in inten- 
sive study, or concentration on one 
subject at a time. The college year 
is divided into four nine-week periods 
and students thus take four sub- 
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jects of the intensive type, each 
for a period of nine weeks. In addi- 
tion, students are expected to take 
one or two running courses given in 
the orthodox fashion. Advantages of 
the concentration plan are greater 
continuity of class thinking and more 
searching analyses of problems; lab- 
oratory courses are uninterrupted; 
and field trips are much more feasible. 

Rollins College has introduced three 
major projects into its plan. First of 
all the conference and workshop plan 
of teaching is substituted for the 
lecture and recitation method. In 
addition, the curriculum plan is based 
upon individual achievement and the 
unit-cost plan of finance. 

According to the United States 
Office of Education about twenty-five 
colleges have adopted the co-operative 
plan of education. A good definition 
of this form of higher education is 
found in a brochure issued by North- 
eastern University, entitled, Higher 
Education on the Co-operative Plan: 


Co-operative education in simplest 
terms may be defined as a complete and 
thorough college training complimented 
and balanced by an extended experience 
in industry under faculty supervision. 
It aims to consolidate in a single well- 
integrated educational program the values 
of classroom study and industrial-commer- 
cial experience. The plan provides for 
the alternation of pairs of students 
between school and co-operative work. 


This type of education was orig- 
inated at the University of Cincinnati 
in 1906 and later adopted by Antioch 
College. More than two hundred 
fifty employers in twenty-seven states 
are co-operating with the Antioch 
plan. The periods of work and study 
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vary with different schools and even 
within each school, depending on the 
nature of the work done outside. At 
Antioch the groups shift every five or 
ten weeks; at Fenn the prevalent 
period is three months; at other 
institutions the time may vary from 
five weeks up to six months. The 
total length of the college course in 
most cases is five years. Students are 
ordinarily paid the prevailing wages 
in the firms where they work. 


N INTERESTING and growing 

group of colleges, particularly 

in the South, are utilizing a plan 

designated as “‘self-help.”” The dean 

and pioneer of the schools of this type 
is Berea College. 

Berea restricts its student group 
to mountain counties in eight southern 
states. Only about Io per cent of the 
two thousand students are from other 
regions, but all must work a minimum 
of two hours a day. Practically all 
the work required to run the college 
and its many industries is being done 
with student help. The college has 
fireside industries consisting mainly 
of weaving, needlecraft, woodwork, 
basket and broom making. In addi- 
tion, the college operates a first-class 
hotel, a gift shop, a bakery, a candy 
kitchen, a farm, a creamery, a can- 
nery, a laundry, an ice plant, a college 
press, and a college department store. 

The college consists of four divisions, 
namely, the Foundation Junior High 
School, a lower division consisting of 
the eleventh to fourteenth years, an 
upper division of two years, and a labor 
division. The junior high school admits 
older students who are not qualified to 
begin work in the lower division with- 
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“NEW” COLLEGE PLANS 


out some foundation work. The work 
here is largely individualized. The 
lower division of four years is being 
gradually introduced. Poverty is one 
distinction which aids a prospective 
student, otherwise eligible, to gain 
admittance. There is no tuition 
charge, and the expenses of the stu- 
dents are phenomenally low, averaging 
something like $225 per year. An 
endowment of over ten million dollars 
and income from industries, in addi- 
tion to private subscriptions, enable 
the college to provide this inexpensive 
education. Economy and simplicity 
of life are encouraged on the campus. 


LEADER in the movement 

toward majors organized around 
students’ purposes and interests is 
Cornell College in Iowa. Dartmouth 
has introduced topical majors which 
are also independent of any single 
department or field. In addition, the 
college has honors and_ fellowship 
groups for select students who are 
given large freedom in self-direction 
with notable results. Reed College in 
Oregon has inaugurated the confer- 
ence method of teaching, a fifth year 
for teacher training, interdivisional 
majors, junior qualifying examina- 
tions, senior theses, and an intercol- 
legiate student exchange plan. 

Black Mountain College is highly 
interesting due to its informality and 
co-operative spirit. Individual guid- 
ance and personality development are 
features of its plan. 

In 1937 St. Johns College of 
Annapolis, Maryland, established a 
new program which has been charac- 
terized as the “‘back to Aristotle 
movement.” The four-year curric- 
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ulum requires the reading of about 
one hundred twenty great books of 
the ages. 

New College at Columbia Univer- 
sity! is putting new vigor into teacher 
training by stressing life understand- 
ings. I quote from the catalogue: 


Students are preparing not only to 
be teachers in the narrow sense, but to 
be active participants in the community 
in which they will work and be able to 
assume educational leadership. . . . So 
conceived the curriculum must be co- 
extensive with life. 


Interesting features of the plan are 
a period of work in industry, social 
experience in a city area, a study of 
rural conditions by living on a farm in 
North Carolina or in other sections of 
the country, foreign study, and a 
rigorous period of internship. 

Colgate has an extensive tutcrial 
setup. Beginning with the Freshmen 
who take survey courses, preceptors 
take charge of groups of not more 
than five students. Guidance may be 
educational, vocational, or personal. 
In the sophomore year the relation 1s 
called tutorial and pre-concentration. 
The Juniors have tutorial seminars in 
connection with the concentration 
field. A few select students may read 
for honors. 

Of the smaller colleges, Olivet in 
Michigan has an interesting self- 
education or honors plan. Students 
are allowed much freedom in study 
under the direction of faculty advisers. 
Course marks, credits, and formal 
class periods are abolished. There are 
no examinations except comprehen- 


1It is unfortunate that a recent announcement 
from Columbia University indicates that “New 
College” will at least temporarily discontinue its 
interesting program. 
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sives before admission to the senior 
college and again prior to graduation. 

Claremont Colleges in southern 
California consist of a group of small 
colleges, each distinct, but function- 
ing co-operatively under one joint 
administration. Claremont boosters 
claim that their college has the advan- 
tages of both a large university and a 
small college. 
centralized administration of higher 
education has changed cutthroat com- 
petition among state institutions to 
one of wise co-operation. 

Bard College of Columbia Univer- 
sity is being reopened for an education 
for boys that is comparable to that of 
Bennington for girls. Muskingum, 
Adelphi, and Hendrix Colleges are 
carrying on important studies of their 
programs. Students of higher educa- 
tion will follow with interest the 
developments of the interesting co- 


The Oregon plan of 
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operative three-year study now being 
organized by the American Council of 
Education. T wenty-two colleges have 
been selected to participate in this 
project which will be under the 
immediate direction and evaluation of 
Ralph W. Tyler of Chicago. 

What suggestions can be derived 
from all these dev elopments that may 
be made use of at a particular college? 
It would seem the better part of wis- 
dom to strive first of all to strengthen 
a college program along significant 
developments already made. The 
important thing is not to do some- 
thing unusual, but unusually well, and 
to regulate the program of the college 
so that it is in tune with its purposes, 
its equipment, its personnel, and its 
environment. In other words, aims 
should be based on a lively sense of 
realities—doing something that is 
‘do-able.”’ [Vol. X, No. 5] 
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Public Relations Gaining Increased 
Recognition 


By REX F. HARLOW 


The Recent Rise of This Arm of Higher Education Places New 
Responsibility Which, in Turn, Opens New Opportunity 


HE increased recognition 

within the past decade of the 

importance of college and uni- 
versity public relations marks this 
relatively unappreciated arm of edu- 
cational administration as an emerging 
force of growing magnitude. As never 
before, public relations is catching 
and holding that elusive and fickle 
public favor which is necessary for the 
success of any rising movement or 
force in our culture. Indeed, at the 
moment it promises—possibly it is 
even already undergoing—a rebirth 
through which, chrysalis like, it may 
emerge as a new profession dignified 
by admission, alongside of law, medi- 
cine, engineering, education, archi- 
tecture, and the other professions, to 
the campuses of our leading colleges 
and universities. 

The possibilities of public relations 
are becoming evident to more and 
more of our harassed college and 
university administrators. Many of 
these men who have heretofore con- 
sidered its open use beneath both 
their dignity and the reputation of 
their institutions are now turning 
to it as a means of saving their 
situations. The change in their atti- 


tude may be explained by the fact 
that not until recently have they 
been faced with the pressing need 
of recapturing the interest and good 
will of a public whose former active 
support, affected by the disturbing 
events of the past ten years, has 
become changed into cold criticism 
of virtually everything bearing the 
label of higher education. Here, as in 
many other of life’s situations, need 
has forced action; and action is 
producing unexpected results. 

Thus, with public relations now a 
dynamic, emerging force impinging 
in a new and powerful manner upon 
all our college and university activi- 
ties, our higher institutions are faced 
with a new responsibility and a new 
opportunity. What is this responsi- 
bility, and this opportunity? 

Although a loosely used term, 
public relations has certain conno- 
tations which are currently accepted. 
Some of these grow out of careful 
definition of the term, but many 
are the result only of implications, 
accepted uncritically because they 
work. Possibly this pragmatic ap- 
proach is as good as any other. At 
any rate, for all practical purposes, 
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we may define college and university 
public relations as that body of 
thought and practice, built up through 
the years, which has to do with the 
development and maintenance by 
colleges and universities of sound 
contact with the public, that public 
they serve and which serves them. 
This is not a satisfactory definition, 
‘ne must admit, but, since public 
relations is dynamic and therefore 
subject to constant change, no defini- 
tion other than such a general one 
can be appropriately applied to the 
term. Fortunately, there are certain 
facts, practices, needs, and oppor- 
tunities pertaining to college and 
university public relations to which 
we can turn for more illumination. 


UBLIC RELATIONS as a new 
development in higher education 
is largely a product of the university 
movement in American education. 
The Industrial Revolution made an 
impact upon it, successful business 
pointed the way it could go, and 
public support of higher education 
defined its opportunity to serve and 
grow. The rapidly expanding finan- 
cial needs of colleges and universities 
invited thoughtful planning, and en- 
larged enrollments forced action along 
administrative lines. The present 
development has resulted. Virtually 
every college and university in Amer- 
ica maintains some type of public- 
relations organization: some of our 
largest institutions are reported to 
spend more than a quarter of a 
million annually and support extensive 
staffs in carrying on the work. 
Because it touches and so vitally 
affects every phase of higher educa- 
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tion, public relations may be said to 
be the most important element in 
college and university administration, 
It reaches into all walks of society, 
reflecting and interpreting the higher. 
education process to the people as a 
whole. It serves through the press, 
the radio, the motion picture, govern- 
ment, and other agencies in building 
prestige, securing support, and giving 
an account to the public of the 
stewardship of higher education. It 
popularizes and stimulates interest in 
higher education; encourages adult, 
as well as youth education; keeps 
alumni, former students, and friends 
in intimate touch with college and 
university institutional life; and serves 
as the liaison between faculties and 
administrative staffs and their public. 
It reports activities and achievements 
of students to parents and friends 
and makes available to the public in 
understandable terms the results of 
research, scientific discovery, and the 
like. Likewise it helps interpret to 
the public significant governmental 
movements and other activities. 
The governing law of conduct in 
college and university public-relations 
activities is that they shall be honest, 
truthful, open, authoritative, and 
responsible; their test that they shall 
be current, interesting, informative, 
entertaining, and illuminating—and 
based upon facts carefully observed, 
thoroughly investigated, and analyzed 
in detail. The materials with which 
these activities deal are the history, 
aims, ideals, achievements, service, 
needs, and plans for the future 
of institutions of higher education. 
These principles of action and stand- 
ards of conduct are importantly 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


affected by the mores and social 
needs of the times. Each college and 
university, unique in structure and 
service as it is, has a correspondingly 
individual philosophy of public rela- 
tions; yet a general philosophical 
pattern underlies all college and 
university public relations. 


UBLIC relations as an arm of 
P higher-education administration 
usually is set up with centralized 
authority in a division, department, 
bureau, or office. In the larger insti- 
tutions the director sometimes is a 
vice-president, or an assistant to the 
president, with a staff of specialists 
at his command; in the smaller 
colleges and universities he usually 
has faculty standing but carries on 
public-relations work with the aid of 
student assistants only. Funds for 
the work are customarily carried in 
the president’s budget. Occasionally, 
however, the whole operation is 
divorced from presidential influence 
and handled as a part of alumni and 
money-raising activities. Frequently 
the public-relations man is officially 
a part of a school or a division of 
journalism, where such exists on the 
campus. It is not infrequent for the 
public-relations setup to represent a 
majority of all these and other 
influences in an institution. 

The board of control of a college 
or a university is an effective internal 
agency in public relations. The func- 
tions of board members are to interpret 
their institution to the public, help 
raise money to support it, and keep 
it as strong in public favor as possible, 
as well as set its policies and govern 
its operations. The president and 
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the members of his administrative 
staff are even more important in this 
connection. To the majority of the 
public the president more than any 
other person represents the college or 
university he heads: what he says, 
how he deports himself, and the 
interpretations he makes of the policies 
laid down by his board of control 
provide the basis for public opinion 
about his institution. The deans of 
schools and colleges, the chairmen of 
divisions, the directors of such activi- 
ties as admissions, registration, man- 
agement, and finances—all these 
important officials likewise exercise 
an influence upon public relations. 
But the most important forces of all 
are the members of the faculty. 
Their wide contacts with students, 
their contribution to the academic 
content of college and university 
life, the speeches they make, the 
books and articles they write, their 
researches and experiments constitute 
public-relations factors of the first 
magnitude. 

Intimate association of the public 
with a college or university is made 
through students, both those in 
attendance and those who have grad- 
uated. The members of these two 
student groups and their families 
and associates constitute the real 
supporting strength of higher educa- 
tion. Consequently their activities 
and personalities play a large and 
prominent part in the public-relations 
program. 

With all such individuals and 
their activities the successful public- 
relations man maintains close contact, 
in order to serve and be served by 
them. He supplements the president 
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with a broad knowledge of higher- 
education problems, familiarity with 
the internal operations of colleges 
and universities, and experience in 
newspaper work. He is a good mixer, 
a pleasing speaker, and a forceful 
writer, as well as a good executive. 
His professional standing is such that 
he holds the respect and friendship 


of the members of his faculty. His 
operations are both internal and 
external: he understands the heart- 


beats of his institution, sees clearly 
its services and needs, and is able 
to interpret these things effectively 
to the public through the multiple 
agencies available. Likewise he keeps 
closely enough in touch with the 
important social forces outside of 
his institution to be able to conduct 
his activities along safe, progressive 
lines. In some cases, he directs both 
a general and an athletic news bureau, 
maintains a speakers’ bureau for 
faculty and staff members, and con- 
trols an employment or placement 
bureau. When he is a vice-president 
or an assistant to the president, he 
frequently sits in meetings of the 
boards of control. 


MONG the various agencies used 

by the public-relations man and 

with which he works, those of prob- 
ably greatest importance internally 
are the news bureau and the school 
of journalism, where such exist; both 
of these are instruments of liaison 
between his institution and the press. 
The important external agencies em- 
brace the newspapers, the magazines, 
the radio, the motion picture, govern- 
mental agencies, and printed matter, 
including student newspapers, alumni 
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magazines, catalogues, annuals, press 
publications, and the like. la addi- 
tion, there are numerous other sig. 
nificant agencies general in nature, 
Business aggregations of various types 
play their part, a few being civic 
clubs, commercial bodies, trade asso. 
ciations, industrial groups of several 
kinds, employer and labor organiza- 
tions, and others. Professional, sci- 
entific, and religious agencies are 
also factors of no mean importance 
since they include such groups as 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, engineers, 
geologists, and numbers of churches, 
Christian associations, and the welfare 
societies. The fraternal bodies like- 
wise are influential since they are legion 
in number and broad in contacts. 
The sound public-relations program 
takes into account all these and many 
other forces. Files and information 
concerning them, carefully secured 
and reliably kept up to date, are 
maintained in the office of the public- 
relations man for use on any occasion. 
In special campaigns where efforts 
are made to reach important indi- 
viduals and develop general good 
these agencies are frequently 


will, 
of vital importance. The public- 
relations man plans his contacts 


with these agencies with the care and 
precision they deserve, knowing full 
well that in spite of the drain on his 
limited time which careful contact 
with them entails, he dares not over- 
look them. 

Despite the favorable facts thus 
far presented, which tend to con- 
vince one of the rising importance 
of college and university public rela- 
tions and even to arouse enthusiasm 
in the one who is deeply interested in 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


this field, there are other aspects 
which do not appear so favorable. 
These are needs and deficits which 
become apparent upon even the most 
superficial inspection. 

For instance, the small number of 
persons who are trained adequately 
for college and university public- 
relations work constitutes a heavy 
stumbling block to more rapid prog- 
ress. The lack of organized literature 
and scientific data in the field is a 
phase of the same deficit. This is 
true also of the limited training and 
teaching facilities available in institu- 
tions of higher education for those 
who desire to make themselves pro- 
ficient in college and university public- 
relations work. Then, too, there is 
the added fact that even yet too many 
persons look upon public-relations 
work at the higher-education level 
as not being genuinely professional— 
which it can and should be. There is 
agreat and growing need for a better 
interpretation of higher education to 
the public and for a surer hold by 
colleges and universities on public 
favor. Public relations cannot truly 
be said to have “‘arrived”’ until it has 
met these needs. The hope of the 
future, not alone in higher education 
but also in business, government, 
religion, art, and the other major 
fields of human endeavor, lies in 
drawing the constructive, intelligent 
forces of society together, in under- 
standing and amity, to work for the 
common good of all. An _ under- 
standing of the rédle public relations 
can play in cementing these forces 
and keeping them interested and 
friendly is a necessary part of intelli- 
gent social planning for the future. 
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HE opportunities of higher edu- 


cation in this connection are 
many and challenging. Through their 
public-relations activities colleges and 
universities can win and hold leader- 
ship in social planning. They can 
make available the vast store of 
knowledge and research at their 
disposal, presenting it in forms both 
practical and interesting. They can 
establish courses in public relations 
which will afford training for those 
persons who desire to enter public- 
relations work as a profession. They 
can initiate and carry through special 
studies and researches which will 
provide much needed guidance for the 
workers in all fields of public relations. 
They can integrate the thinking of 
their faculties on public relations to 
the point that co-operation instead of 
opposition will mark the attitude of 
professors in general toward this arm 
of administration. They can enlarge 
the finances they allocate to public 
relations to the point that the work 
done by their men in this field will 
not be limited and handicapped as it 
is at present. Through those on their 
staffs and in their faculties who are 
qualified, they can produce books, 
magazine articles, speeches, news reels, 
and radio addresses. 

The demands of the future public- 
relations program of higher education 
thus promise to place upon colleges 
and universities a great responsibility, 
at the same time opening to them an 
equally great opportunity. Higher 
education will be compelled to gather 
the facts about the needs and oppor- 
tunities of public relations; it will 
have to study and analyze those 

[Continued on page 290) 








Curriculum Organization and 
Integration 


By J. M. HUGHES 


Principles to Guide in Realizing Integration at Collegiate Levels 


N THE book Integration, Its 
Meaning and Application ten 
leading educators joined to clarify 

the meaning of this much-used term. 
For our purpose, we shall choose, 
from among the many possible con- 
notations, to think of that kind of 
college education which develops a 
particular personal quality known as 
integrative behavior, or which pro- 
duces integrating personalities. The 
term, thus viewed, is relative and 
implies a process which never is 
finally consummated. There is a 
growing skepticism that the college 
curriculum, organized as it is, contrib- 
utes as much as it should to this goal 
of developing integrating personalities. 
One of the most common sources of 
criticism of the present-day college 
curriculum is the departmentalized or 
compartmentalized nature of subject- 
matter organization. The attack on 
departmentalism, when one first begins 
to analyze it, may seem to emanate 
from a kind of deep-seated prejudice 
which the generalist has for the 
specialist. The old remark that a 
specialist is one who seeks to know 
more and more about less and less 
may have been made wholly in a 
1New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 
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spirit of fun, but it nevertheless 
carries with it a little sting of malice. 
In plain English, it means. that 
specialism often leads to ignorance. 
The specialist who, in repartee, started 
the saying that the generalist is one 
who gradually comes to know less 
and less about more and more, and 
who, when he reaches the stage 
where he knows next to nothing 
about everything, is made a professor 
of the correlation or survey courses, 
was no doubt being cleverly facetious. 
He strengthened the realization that 
a kind of dualism exists in our 
thinking about the college curriculum. 

General education and special edu- 
cation are looked upon as two separate 
processes which at times may even 
interfere with one another. A mo- 
ment’s reflection will suffice to show 
that such could not be the case. 
Surely an intelligent theory of educa- 
tion will need to go deeper than these 
superficial antagonisms will carry it. 
It will understand the causes of this 
seeming interference, and instead of 
taking sides and thus contributing 
to the extension of a purposeless and 
somewhat illogical contention, see if 
it cannot find a better one to serve as 
a basis for newer and better practice. 
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CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 


It seems clear that the great need 
of the times, permeated as they are 
with all sorts of disintegrative influ- 
ences, is for individuals whose philos- 
ophies of life are so built that 
integrity is an essential part of their 
general pattern. We wish graduates 
whose understandings are integrated, 
who see that the same pattern of 
thinking that permeates science also 
permeates art, social theory, and 
religion; who are conscious of the 
arallelisms and interrelationships in 
all fields of human thought. We 
want the products of our colleges and 
universities to be tolerant in attitude, 
cosmopolitan in spirit, and free from 
deep-seated irrational prejudices. 

Departmentalism, as we now have 
it, does not satisfy its critics that 
it is suited to achieve the integrating 
aim of education. Everyone is aware 
of the prejudices which are peculiar 
to all specialties, and which seem 
to be a permanent part of the 
specialist tradition. The inculcation 
of these prejudices in impressionable 
youth is just the opposite of what 
integralism seeks. The student often 
majors in the subject for which he is 
prejudiced and rebels against what 
he is taught in those fields against 
which his prejudices most persistently 
hold. Again, the attitude of special- 
ists often prohibits a student from 
carrying the concepts gathered in one 
field over into another. For instance, 
the student who builds up a modern 
provisionalistic conception of science 
may not be encouraged to indulge 
in discovering parallelisms in English 
or economics, or to carry his logic 
into a discussion with the college 
authorities of what he could most 
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profitably study in college or of what 
part he should play in helping to 
build up his own program of studies. 
We need chemists; hence we need 
specialists in chemistry. Is it neces- 
sary, however, for the student who 
is becoming a specialist in chemistry 
to study everything else he takes from 
the viewpoint of the specialist? The 
point is, specialism, fully accepted as 
being a legitimate function of a 
college education, once having got 
its head in the curriculum tent, finally 
has become the major part, if not the 
whole of the college curriculum. As 
a net result we are turning out from 
our colleges, students, as some one 
has put it, “with split and partial 
minds, whose attitudes are undis- 
ciplined and extemporaneous.” The 
student comes out with a fragmentary 
conception of given fields of learning 
and without having had any encour- 
agement to integrate his social and 
cultural materials. This, at least, is a 
commonly accepted criticism. 


HE second indictment is directed 

at the attitude which the college 
assumes toward the student. Col- 
leges and universities are literally filled 
with potential educatively worth- 
while experiences. Whether a given 
student comes into contact with what 
for him is the most educatively 
worth-while experience, however, is 
largely a matter of chance. Our 
methods of inducting a student into 
the right learning situations are 
extremely fortuitous. It may be that 
our attitude toward students, our 
methods of teaching them, the ways 
in which we select materials for 
beginning courses, have all been 
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influenced by the specialist view- 
point. We have a way in all of these 
matters of flagrantly ignoring the 
interests and the needs of a given 
student. We think too much in 
terms of the mass and too little in 
terms of the individual. We do not 
even try to find what each student 
needs. We set everything up in 
terms of mass requirements. Our 
methods are those of compelling 
intellectualization instead of influ- 
encing the student to become intel- 
lectual. We concern ourselves with 
group achievement, enslave ourselves 
to a system of relative marks and 
mass credits, and entangle the school 
with intricate systems of granting 
rewards and honors. By making it 
appear that intellectualization is some- 
thing which can be—and must be— 
obtained through means external to 
the students, we perpetuate many 
mechanical traditions which operate 
to destroy the very ideals they were 
set up to preserve. To believe that 
true intellectualization can be ob- 
tained by having students compete 
one against the other, by pacing 
them as horses on the track to see 
which can remember the most, is 
akin to exploiting their faith and 
hope in a finer kind of education. 
An ideal intellectual environment can- 
not exist where sugar-coated rewards 
have to be offered to mature students 
to achieve what is good for them, 
nor will we, if we ever get into a 
truly intellectual environment, con- 
tinue to resort to a practice of 
constantly reminding men and women 
that they are superior to some and 
inferior to others with whom they 
happen, for the time being, to be 
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associating. By practices such as 
these, we reveal to students that we 


expect little of them in excess of 


what we supply. Rather than to try 
to influence them directly, we resort 
constantly to indirect means such as 
requiring courses, deriving measures 
of relative standings, assigning credits, 
voting honors, and the like. By 
dividing our courses into units, by 
having entire groups compete in 
going ‘through identical materials, by 
giving the same tests to large masses, 
by offering extrinsic rewards to get 
people to master materials, we not 
only fail to recognize the differences 
that naturally exist among the indi- 
viduals, but render it next to impos- 
sible for an individual student to 
develop an integrating individuality. 
We may conclude, then, that the 
typical present-day college curriculum 
is not suitably organized to give 
students an integrated view of life 
and its problems; nor are our methods 
of directing the experiences of indi- 
vidual students suited to the develop- 
ment of integrating individualities. 


will be needed in 
It seems to me, as 
of college 
not so 


HAT, then, 

the future? 
I study the innovations 
practice, that education is 
lacking in fundamental and __far- 
reaching concrete principles as it 1s 
in widespread practical applications 
of these principles. The traditional 
methods used to get students to 
acquire for themselves a_ reason- 
ably satisfactory liberal education are 
rapidly being rejected as unsound. 
Of course, all the innovations now 
being introduced into the college 
curriculum are not improvements. 
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CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 


Some of them suffer from the practice 
of putting old wine into new bottles 
or of attempting to select new 
materials in terms of insignificant 
criteria—‘‘a survey course is one 
which cuts across departmental lines.” 
Although widely stated, this is, in 
my opinion, an_ illustration of a 

intless criterion for the selection 
of materials for a new course. Build- 
ing courses in terms of such criteria 
js but an example of how we may 
make blind reactions to unsatisfactory 
conditions. Solutions can never be 
found in such a procedure. 

Most promising to me is the idea 
that there is an intimate and neces- 
sary relation between education and 
the processes of actual individual 
experience. Education, at whatever 
level, must proceed in harmony 
with the principles of learning. The 
processes should be analyzed so that 
all violations of the principles of 
learning which we now make will be 
discovered and be made to stand out 
in bold relief. The dualism between 
general and special education just 
mentioned is a case in point. College 
curriculums should be so organized 
and administered that change is 
made easy and experimentation made 
to appear reputable. The cue is, 


start with the individual. If this 
be done, curriculum rigidity will 


cease to be the dominant characteristic 
of college curriculums. In time, we 
may even cease the practice of 
setting up curriculums too much in 
advance. We cannot justify, on the 
basis of individual need, saying to a 
student when he comes to college, 
“You must achieve the subject- 
matter objectives we set up for 
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you,” while completely ignoring his 
own interests in what we are having 
him do. “But,” says some one, “if 
you do away with the mechanics of 
the college as you suggest you destroy 
the college. In the minds of stu- 
dents, they are essential to the 
existence of the college.’’ Of course, 
we have led students to believe this. 
I do not believe, however, that the 
college would suffer at all if many of 
its mechanical appendixes were imme- 
diately amputated, although I would 
not favor the use of the amputational 
procedure. Change, I believe, must 
come about because we appreciate 
what is wrong with our present 
situation and make a concerted effort 
to do something truly constructive. 


F WE set up as our goal of educa- 

tion the development of integrated 
behavior in our students and choose 
to build on the premise that education 
and the processes of individual experi- 
ence are related, then our attempts to 
help a student to become educated 
will begin with the student himself. 
Instead of setting up objectives in 
terms of subject-matter mastery, the 
growth of each individual student 
will become the general objective 
of education. Aiming at growth, 
education will begin where it must 
begin, namely, with the student. 
The criterion of our success will not 
be, How nearly does the student 
approximate the ends we have set 
up for him? but, How much has he 
grown toward the goal we have 
helped him to set up for himself? 
Of course, we hope to see the ends 
change with time, to see them become 
tendentially worthier. 
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To begin where the student is, 
though, is not enough. We must 
also begin where he is interested. 
Here again, we accept the fact that 
not all interests are of the same worth. 
We hope, therefore, so to help the 
student, that as his horizons widen, 
his interests will deepen, and new ones 
and better ones will come constantly 
into being, because we know that the 
greater and more worth-while the 
interests, the better and more abiding 
the learning is likely to be. We 
will work hard, then, to build finer 
ideals, for ideals produce action. 
One of these ideals will lead naturally 
to the organizing of facts and knowl- 
edges. Such organizing is not to be 
frowned upon as an end. It is a 
worthy end if it is arrived at in ways 
appropriate to each individual stu- 
dent’s demands. If, with time, the 
levels of thinking and acting become 
high enough, if student behavior 
becomes increasingly integrated, if 
the ideals accepted work toward 
making the individual an integrating 
personality, then the college has 
added a worth-while achievement to 
its credit. The product is a well- 
integrated, adequately self-directive 
organism, capable of intelligent be- 
havior in whatever situation it finds 
itself. This organism has facts and 
knowledges and has organized them 
for its own use. It has achieved, 
but in terms purposeful to its own 
ends. It has arrived, too, at a high 
level of intellectual organization, but 
not for demonstrational purposes. 
Its organization of knowledge is to 
serve as a means to an acceptably 
intelligent, well-ordered scheme of 
action. No worth-while values need 
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to be lost by this method, and 





host of them should be gained, 
because in such a program education | 
and experience are thought of jp 
terms of the basic essentials of learn. 
ing and in terms which emphasize 


growth, integration, and present az | 


well as future needs. 

Someone will ask, How is one to 
know what experiences are of superior 
quality for an individual? Who is to 
determine questions concerning ulti- 
mate values which should rightfully 
be referred to the philosophers? Since 
philosophers have not as yet given us 
a satisfactory answer, we must try 
> answer them ourselves. The method 


I should favor would be to turn to | 


empiricism, where a better answer to 


the question will be found than it | 


is sometimes reputable to admit. 


Experiences of all sorts and in all | 
kinds of situations can be viewed | 


by their observable effects on learners. 
Judgments concerning these effects 
can be formed by intelligent observers 





who, as experts, may study results 
and whose judgments may come to 
represent the standards of values 
which may serve as a basis for 
judging the quality of learning which 


is likely to accrue from varying kinds 


of experiences. 


So, the question is not one that | 


can be finally answered but one 
which calls for continual revision in 
the light of continuous study. For 


the present, the theory as presented 


in this article seems logical; further- 
more, it meets the demands of such 
criteria as may be derived from 
the more intelligent knowledges and 
insights which we have at our 
command. (Vol. X, No. 3 
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Colorado Colleges 
Co-operating 

Among the long list of vexing prob- 
lems which face the institutions of 
higher learning in Colorado is that of 
giving adequate assistance to high- 
school Seniors in the choice of whether 
to go to college and, if so, where. In 
this state, in which there are only 
slightly more than one million people, 
there are six publicly supported four- 
year colleges, two privately endowed 
four-year colleges, and three public 
and two private junior colleges. 

The number and variety of colleges 
in the state, combined with the con- 
fusing and complex social and eco- 
nomic conditions existing generally, 
have contrived to make the choice of 
a college quite difficult. Most of the 
colleges and universities send out 
educational consultants to help pro- 
spective students with these problems, 
but there has been much confusion in 
regard to their duties and the ways in 
which they may be most useful. Some 
high-school principals have felt that 
the visits of many representatives 
have interrupted their work. Some- 
times a school will have several visitors 
on the same day; occasionally college 
representatives do not give advance 
notice of their coming and yet expect 
the high-school principal to allow 
them to talk to Seniors. Some college 


*Reported by Clifford Houston, Director of the 

xtension Division and Field Educational Coun- 

selor, University of Colorado. He is Secretary of the 
Colorado Association of Educational Counselors. 
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visitors want to talk to all Seniors; 
some want only to talk to those who 
expect to go to college; others want 
only to be permitted to advise the 
students who want to go to the college 
which they represent. 

Because of growing dissatisfaction 
with these conditions, conferences of 
principals and college representatives 
were held for the purpose of discussing 
the problems and proposing tentative 
solutions. Secondary-school _princi- 
pals toyed with the idea of suggesting 
the adoption of the “Oregon plan” or 
some scheme which would provide for 
the employment of a state educational 
counselor, to be paid by the colleges, 
who would devote his time to visiting 
high schools and giving help and 
advice to students regarding the 
problems incidental to the choice of a 
college. College representatives gave 
careful consideration to these pro- 
posals and formulated their own 
ideas about what might be done. 
After holding a number of meetings in 
which consideration was given to 
various proposals and to plans in use 
in other states, the college officials 
organized the Colorado Association 
of Educational Counselors. 

The members of the new Associa- 
tion decided that the present plan of 
high-school visitation is unsatisfac- 
tory. They acknowledged that some- 
times there has been a lack of 
consistent, educational fairness in 
“contacting” high-school Seniors. 
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They recognized that the major respon- 
sibility for guidance rests on the 
shoulders of secondary-school officials, 
but that assistance from well-trained 
college counselors would be useful in 
supplementing their efforts. 

The college educational counselors 
agreed that they would offer to sup- 
plement secondary-school guidance 
efforts by: 

1. Assisting the college registrars and 
secondary-school principals with a test- 
ing program, if desirable. 

2. Planning and holding a guidance insti- 
tute at one of the state colleges for the 
purpose of informing principals about re- 
cent trends and techniques in guidance. 

3. Providing literature and materials of an 
informational character about the col- 
leges for the use of principals and 
students. It was agreed that most 
college catalogues and some so-called 
information bulletins were too compli- 
cated for effective utilization. 

4. Giving adequate notice of their coming 
and co-ordinating their visits so as to 


avoid too frequent interruptions of 


school schedules—to visit secondary 
schools and talk to students designated 
by the principal as needing guidance 
concerning colleges. 

5. Working with a high-school counselor 
who ideally would be designated as a 
counselor in his school. The practice 
of allowing Seniors to elect a “senior 
sponsor” each year was heavily scored. 
It was pointed out that such a plan 
does not provide for desirable con- 
tinuity, training, or experience. It 
was recommended that each principal 
choose some “guidance minded” indi- 
vidual who would do this work from 
year to year. Of course, it was sug- 
gested that ideally this person would 
take guidance courses in summer school 
and become a guidance officer in fact 
as well as theory. So many school 
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officials excuse the lack of adequate 
guidance programs on the score that 
they “can’t afford” one or that “no 
one is trained to do it’’; all of which 
may appear to be true, but it is obvious 
that no program will develop if one js 


never begun. 


Because many school administrators 
know little of any college except the 
one from which they graduated, edu- 
cational counselors agreed, with the 
permission of their presidents and the 
help of the publications departments 
of their colleges, to plan and publish a 
booklet which would describe the 
work of all of the state-supported 
colleges. In conference with directors 
of publications it was decided that 
the booklet should help principals, 
counselors, and students to answer 
such questions as: Should I go to 
college, and if so, where? Can I afford 
to go to the college I have selected? 
Can I get in? What are the entrance 
requirements? 

The first booklet contained: 

1. A foreword explaining the purpose of 
the book and how it is to be used. 

2.A general discussion of what the 
entrance requirements are in Colorado 
institutions of higher learning, the 
cost of attending, activities, and a 
chart showing the major occupations 
and cultural offerings for which higher 
education gives service and where each 
type of service may be found in the 
publicly supported institutions of the 
state. 

3. A list of all of the major fields and 
occupations, such as art, business, law, 
medicine, with a short description of 
the possibilities in each field and the 
names of the colleges where education 
in that field in Colorado may be 
secured. There is a section devoted 
to the liberal-arts college so that stu- 
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dents may see where this type of 
college makes its contribution in terms 
of “cultural background,” or “pre- 
paratory ’’ (pre-law, pre-medicine) work. 


These booklets were sent to sec- 
ondary-school and junior-college off- 
cials with instructions for them to 
retain control and ownership of the 
books so that they could be used in 
class or discussion groups with Juniors 
or even Sophomores, as well as 
Seniors in high school, and with 
Freshmen as well as Sophomores in 
junior colleges. These booklets were 
mailed out soon after Christmas so 
that they were available for use when 
college educational counselors visited 
the secondary schools. Later, illus- 
trated information booklets about 
each state college were mailed to each 
student who had signified an intention 
of attending that institution. 

While the members of the Colorado 
Association of Educational Counsel- 
ors do not expect the plan to remedy 
all of the ills attendant on these prob- 
lems, they are interested in working 
toward a solution, co-operatively, and 
that, in itself, is something. College 
presidents, principals, publications’ 
directors, and counselors have worked 
together diligently and watch the out- 
come with interest. 


Memberships in Campus 
Organizations 


A study was made in April, 1938, of 
the membership of women students in 
campus organizations in the twelve col- 
leges of Alabama. The purpose was 
to find the numbers of women stu- 


*Reported by Eoline Wallace Moore, Professor 
0! Education, Birmingham Southern College. 
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dents belonging to the various extra- 
curricular organizations and to study 
overlapping of memberships. Data 
for the study were obtained through 
the co-operation of the local groups 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and deans of women. 

The four-year colleges of Alabama 
include four coeducational liberal-arts 
colleges, four coeducational teachers’ 
colleges, and four liberal-arts colleges 
for women only. The state university 
was included in the first-named group. 
Data were organized separately for 


TABLE I 


KINDS OF ORGANIZATIONS AND PERCENTAGES 
oF WomMEN STuDENTS BELONGING 





NUMBER OF | 
. | ORGANIZATIONS . 
COoLLEGIATi PERCENTAGE 
INSTITUTIONS enon BELONGING 
National | Local 
(1) (2) ~ G3) =” ae 
Coeducational.. .. 36 44 3 
Women’s......... 31 59 80 
Teachers’....... 12 26 40 
Total phew: eae Olas 79 129 52 














each of the three groups of four 
colleges and then summarized for the 
entire tweive institutions. Since only 
four of the twelve colleges have 
national social sororities, the study 
did not include data concerning mem- 
berships in social sororities. 

The study showed that in 1937-38 
the number of regular undergraduate 
women students in the four coeduca- 
tional colleges was 2,552; in the four 
teachers’ colleges, 1,248; and in the 
four women’s colleges, 1,625. The 
total enrollment of women students 
was 5,425. Of these women students 
2,669 did not belong to any group. 
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The percentages of the women 
enrolled in each type of collegiate 
institution belonging to some organ- 
ization is shown in Column 4 of 
Table I. The numbers of organiza- 
tions, national and local, in each type 
of institution are also given in the 
table (see Columns 2 and 3). A 
total of 52 per cent of the women 
enrolled in the twelve Alabama col- 
legiate institutions belonged to some 
extra-curricular organization. There 
were 214 women students who be- 
longed to more than three; and 83, to 
more than four; 57, to five; 15, to six; 
and g, to seven. 

The study did not seem to indicate 
that there are too many different 
organizations, but rather that the 
organizations do not serve a large 
enough percentage of the students. 
In some colleges the numbers of girls 
belonging would have been much 
smaller if only strictly campus groups 
had been included, but some member- 
ship lists included such groups as the 
church choirs and young people’s 
groups. If those church groups func- 
tion as outlets for service and social 
co-ordination of students, no doubt 
they should be included; yet that 
suggested a situation in which it 
might seem that all colleges are not 
comparable. The judgment of the 
committee was that all student- 
memberships lists indicated the social 
and extra-curricular opportunities. 

The data concerning the number of 
offices held by individual girls indi- 
cate that the overlapping here is not 
great. While a total of fifty-three 
girls in all schools held two offices, 
this does not seem to be a high per- 
centage for 208 organizations. Only 
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13 girls held three offices, 6 held four, 


and but one held as many as five. 
College organizations which have 
the largest memberships were found 
to be athletic, religious, and home. 
economics groups. ' The only organ. 
izations found on all campuses were 
the Y.W.C.A. and the International 
Relations Club, a coeducational club, 
While, theoretically, all women stu- 
dents are considered members of the 
Y.W.C.A., it was found that all do 
not participate in its activities. For 
that reason, this survey counted 
as members only those who were 
actual working participants and cab- 
inet members. In some of the schools 
the student-government body was 
similarly set up to include all students, 
In such cases those selected to posi- 
tions of responsibility were counted. 
The cost of memberships is a topic 
deserving consideration. The 208 
different organizations in the colleges 
of the state cost the women students 
$9,139.45, of which $5,542.65 was kept 
in local dues and initiations and 
$3,586.80 sent away to the national | 
headquarters of the different organiza- 
tions. The estimate is conservative, 
since in many instances the cost of | 
pins was not included. 
It would appear from this study 
that women students in teachers’ 
colleges join fewer campus organiza- 
tions, while those in women’s colleges 
join most, but the coeducational 
colleges have the largest number of | 
national clubs and fraternities. An | 
interesting finding was that slightly 
more than half of the students in all 
colleges belonged to any campus club, 
although there was an ‘overlapping of 
memberships. | 
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A Wor.p Congress on “Education 
for Democracy” will be held at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, August 15-17. Leading educa- 
tors and statesmen of the United 
States and other democratic countries 


will be in attendance. President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University will act as Honorary 


Chairman, and Dean William F. 
Russell will act as chairman. 


Tue establishment of a new degree 
or certificate which would credit 
scholars with attaining the qualifica- 
tions of a Ph.D. except for presenta- 
tion of a dissertation based on actual 
research by the student has been 
proposed for Columbia University by 
Dean George B. Pegram of the 
Faculties of Political Science, Philos- 
ophy, and Pure Science. In granting 
such a degree, a definite level of 
scholarship would be recognized and 
advanced study in graduate schools 
would become less artificial, according 
to Dean Pegram. 


Turs year marks the centennial 
celebration of the University of Mis- 
souri. Having begun on February 14 
with a Founder’s Day Program, the 
exercises commemorating the hun- 
dredth anniversary will continue 
throughout the year. The academic 
celebration of the centennial will 
center around the meeting of the 
Association of American Universities 
which will convene on the campus in 


the early part of November. The 
Alumni Day celebration will also take 
place in the fall. Jonas Viles, history 
professor of the University, is pre- 
paring a complete history of the 
University which will be published 
during the year. 


Taxine his class out to dinner for 
the final examination has been the 
habit of a Boston University business 
professor for fifteen years. An Eng- 
lish professor at the same institution 
recently adopted the same procedure 
when he conducted a final examina- 
tion in public speaking for his students 
at a dinner in the University Club. 
The students chose to have the 
dinner followed by five-minute after- 
dinner speeches by each student 
rather than a written examination. 
Teacher and students alike favor the 
more realistic setting for the speeches 
which constitute the final examination. 


Exrension of Harvard College’s 
national-scholarship area, making a 
total of seventeen states where the 
awards carrying maximum stipends 
of $1,000 are awarded to incoming 
Freshmen, was announced recently. 
At least twenty-one of the scholar- 
ships will be given this year. The 
national-scholarship plan is designed 
to assist a number of boys who come 
from the smaller towns and rural 
sections and who belong to families 
who are unable to furnish anything 
beyond a small sum toward their 
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college education. Scholarship recip- 
ients having honor records in their 
Freshman year have their scholar- 
ships continued for their three upper- 
class years. 


The state school superintendents and 
commissioners of education in the 
southern states will meet at George 
Peabody College, June 15-17, for the 
Tenth Annual School Administrators 
Conference to discuss current pro- 
grams and objectives of public educa- 
tion in the South. City and county 
superintendents and principals and 
school-board members are invited. 


Proszems of enrollment and trends 
in financing higher education will be 
on the agenda for discussion by edu- 
cational leaders at the 1939 Institute 
for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Education, July 12-14, at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Under the general 
topic, “The Outlook for Higher Edu- 
cation,” the 1939 program will include 
presentations by educational leaders 
from all parts of the country. 


New requirements for the Bachelor’s 
degree will be introduced at Brown 
University in September, calling for 
a four-course program of study, 
culminating with comprehensive ex- 
aminations for Seniors, according to 
a broad plan recently announced by 
the chairman of the Committee on 
the Curriculum. A feature of the 
new program will be a “‘conference 
course” for Seniors, given in each 
department. This course is intended 
to correlate the work each student 
does in his concentration classes and 
in his independent reading and study. 
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It will point toward acquiring com. 
prehensive mastery of his field, which 
will be tested by his comprehensive 
examination. Fewer formal classes wil] 
give students more time to master 
their fields of interest by their own 
means, and the faculty will have more 
time for advice, conferences, discus. 
sion, and informal teaching. 


A\y experiment in legal instruction 
in which the classroom is converted 
into a law office with the actual prob. 
lems of professional lawyers being 
solved by students assuming the réles 
of the office personnel has proved so 
successful that the method has been 
adopted as a permanent policy by the 
Cornell University Law School. 
Third-year students are given the 
opportunity to enroll in problem 
courses in seven fields, with Cornell 
lawyers and other members of the 


legal profession providing briefs of 





actual cases in process of litigation | 


and other legal matters handled by 
their offices. Started in 1937 with 
one problem course available, this 
pioneer method of instruction met 
with such enthusiasm that the offer- 
ings were increased last year and again 
augmented this year. The problem 
method of instruction is an attempt 
to break down the notion that law is 
divided into water-tight compart- 
ments known as courses, and to bridge 
the gap between the law school and 
the law office. 


Tue seventh annual Summer Con- 
ference of the Stanford University 
School of Education will 
July 7-9, immediately following the 
meetings of the National Education 


be held | 
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Association at San Francisco. ‘‘Edu- 
cational Frontiers” is to be the central 
theme for discussion at the Confer- 
ence. The topic will be approached 
from the point of view of, first, the 
social frontiers which are making new 
demands upon educational practice 
and thought; second, the psycho- 
biological frontiers where research is 
continually revealing new and educa- 
tionally significant facts about the 
human organism; third, significant 
innovations on educational frontiers 
consonant with the social and biolog- 
ical frontiers; and fourth, an evalua- 
tion of the success of our culture in 
meeting the needs of youth. 


Guiwance workers will be inter- 
ested in a series of publications dealing 
with a wide range of occupations 
which is now available through the 
National Occupational Conference, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
publications, which are appraisals 
and abstracts of available literature 
with reference to a variety of occupa- 
tions, have been made possible by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. Each publication indi- 
cates the activities performed in a 
given occupation, lists the qualifi- 
cations and preparation necessary, 
typical earnings, opportunities for 
advancement, number and distribu- 
tion of workers, future employment 
trends, and sources of further infor- 
mation about each occupation. 


Nearty a thousand teachers are 
expected to attend the second annual 
Conference on Reading Problems at 
the University of Chicago, according 
to William S. Gray, director of the 
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Conference. Objective and impartial 
appraisal of current trends in reading 
will be in the spotlight as the theme 
of the conference, ‘Taking Inventory 
of Recent Developments in Reading,” 
is discussed. 


‘Tue first national survey ever made 
of vocational education and guidance 
opportunities for Negroes in the 
United States has just been com- 
pleted by the Office of Education, 
United States Department of the 
Interior. Most of the data were 
collected by a staff of five hundred 
Negro relief workers, the large major- 
ity of whom had college training. A 
staff of forty professional workers 
tabulated, analyzed, and interpreted 
the data, which were gathered in two 
hundred communities in thirty-three 
states concerning twenty-eight thou- 
sand Negro pupils. The report of the 
survey, prepared by Ambrose Coliver, 
specialist in the education of Negroes, 
is entitled Vocational Education and 
Guidance of Negroes and is avail- 
able for $.20 through the Office of 


Education. 


Srupvents receiving financial aid at 
Boston University rank higher in 
scholastic achievement than the aver- 
age for the entire University, accord- 
ing to a report by Daniel L. Marsh, 
president of Boston University. A 
survey of NY students revealed 
that 10 per cent did work of an 
honor level, 52 per cent gained an 
average of B, while only 1 per cent 
was below the minimum requirements 
for graduation. Eleven of the forty- 
one honor graduates last June were 


aided by NYA, while four out of 
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the fifteen chosen for Phi Beta Kappa 
last year participated in the NVA aid. 


Aumni of Knox College now par- 
ticipate directly in the selection of 
incoming Freshmen. A new policy 
of admissions has been introduced 
which requires every applicant for 
admission to Knox to interview a 
graduate or former student as a 
prerequisite to acceptance. For guid- 
ance in making his estimate, the 
alumnus will receive a rating blank, 
upon which he will be asked to write 
his impressions of the candidate’s 
personality, character, capacity for 
academic work, financial situation, 
and special abilities and qualifica- 
tions. While the alumnus interview 
will be required of all prospective 
students, it will not be the sole basis 
upon which applicants are accepted 
or rejected. 


Preuiminary plans for the Summer 
Quarter at the University of Chicago 
announced recently by Director Carl 
F. Huth indicate that the 704 courses 
offered in the regular curriculum are 
to be supplemented by twelve special 
institutes and conferences and two 
educational workshops. Included in 
the institutes are the Thirteenth 
Annual Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Institutions, July 
12-14; the Conference of Admin- 
istrative Officers of Public and Private 
Schools, July 17-21; the Fourth 
Institute of Librarians in Service, 
July 31-August 11; Symposium on 
Cosmic Rays, June 26-28; Conference 
and Seminar on the Calculus of 
Variations, June 27-30; the Harris 
Foundation Institute, July 6-14; the 
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Sixth Conference on Business Educa. 
tion, June 29-30; 
Annual Conference on Reading Prob. 
lems, June 21-24. 

Officials of the department of edu. 
cation at the University have also 
indicated that additional emphasis 
will be placed this summer on the 
opportunity for students in education 
to earn the Master’s degree without 
writing a thesis. This plan, inaugu- 
rated last year by the department, 
provides an alternative to the tradi. 
tional thesis requirements, permitting 
teachers to put the emphasis of their 
study on a broad course of training, 
The alternative plan is set up to 
provide an effective adjustment to the 
fact that many teachers are consumers 
rather than producers of research. 


Le greatest annual increase ever 


recorded in students attending junior | 
United States is | 
revealed by statistics just compiled | 


colleges in the 
by Walter C. Eells, executive sec- 
retary of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. The enrollment 
in this relatively new but highly 
significant group of institutions has 
increased from one hundred thirty- 
six thousand in 1936-37 to one 
hundred fifty-five thousand students 
in 1937-38, an increase of 14 per 
cent for a single year. During the 
past decade the number of junior 
colleges has increased 36 per cent, 
while the enrollment in them has 
nearly tripled. 

The number of junior colleges now 
reported is 556. While many of the 


junior colleges are relatively small, 


there are 130 which have enrollments | 
in excess of three hundred students | 
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each, 29 which have enrollments of 
more than one thousand students, 
and three which have passed the 
five-thousand mark. The junior col- 
lege at Los Angeles is the largest of 
all, with an enrollment just over six 
thousand. California leads with 57 
such institutions and an enrollment 
of fifty-three thousand. Texas is 
next with 38 junior colleges, followed 
by Iowa with 37, Oklahoma with 32, 
Kansas with 24, Missouri with 23, 
North Carolina and Mississippi with 


22 each, and Pennsylvania with 20. 


A NEW administrative post has 
been created at Harvard University. 
The Harvard Corporation voted that 
the position of Dean of Harvard 
University be instituted, and that 
the one elected to the office be 
commissioned “‘to assist the President 
in exercising a general superintend- 
ence over all the concerns of the 
University and to act for the President 
in such matters from time to time 
as the President may entrust to his 
care.” Dean George H. Chase of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences has been appointed to 
the post. Dean Chase’s duties as 
Dean of the University will be con- 
fined for the most part to matters 
of the internal administration of 
the University, acting as a deputy 
president. 


Turovex arrangements in which the 
government of Brazil is co-operating, 
opportunity for study in that country 
will be offered to American students 
as part of the summer-school program 
of the University of Pennsylvania this 
year. According to John Dolman, 
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director of the Summer School, the 
plans call for at least three courses in 
education to be given in Rio de 
Janeiro by faculty members from the 
University who will accompany the 
students to Brazil. The courses, 
which will be conducted in English, 
will be open to undergraduate and 
graduate students seeking regular 
university credit, as well as to auditors, 
and will center chiefly upon problems 
in comparative education. 


A wouway course for American 
students and students of Danish 
descent in this country will be held 
throughout the month of August in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. The purpose 
of the course will be to acquaint 
students with Danish language, life, 
literature, and thought. Teachers 
from this country will be given oppor- 
tunities of visiting Danish schools. 
Further information is available from 
the Anglo-Danish Students’ Bureau, 
g8 Great Russell Street, London, 
England. 


Tentative plans have recently been 
announced at Dartmouth for the 
holding of the third annual “alumni 
college” during the week of June 
19-24. Known as “Hanover Holi- 
day” and devised primarily for the 
benefit of Dartmouth alumni and 
their wives, the series of ten lectures 
by outstanding members of the college 
faculty this year will again place 
emphasis on the interpretation of 
current developments in national and 
international affairs, art, science, and 
literature. The alumni lecture course 
was inaugurated in 1937 as an impor- 
tant step in the general program to 
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make the College more of an educa- 
tional stimulus among its graduates. 
From the original plan officials of the 
College now envision the possible 
development of a much broader pro- 
gram of alumni education. 


Srupenrs, research workers, and 
librarians will welcome the first 
cumulative annual volume of The 


Bibliographical Index: A Cumulative 
Bibliography of Bibliographies which 
provides references, conveniently 
arranged under standard subject head- 
ings, to some fourteen thousand bib- 
liographies published during 1937 and 
1938. The Judex, which is 344 pages 
in length, is published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York City. 


A\w awarp of a “Certificate in Arts 
and Sciences” will be made by the 
University of Buffalo to non-specializ- 
ing students who have finished two 
years of college work. Recognizing 
that there are students whose apti- 
tudes, whose funds, or whose time 
may have limits that prevent them 
from carrying on for four years of 
college, the faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences has set up a “junior-division 
program of concentration” which 
provides a group of related courses 
leading to the certificate. 


A BILL just passed by the legislature 
and signed by the governor authorizes 
a change in name for the three Oregon 
normal schools to colleges of educa- 
tion. The Oregon Normal School 
becomes the Oregon College of Educa- 
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tion; the Eastern Oregon Normal 


School, the Eastern Oregon College of | 


Béacation: and the Southern Oregon 
Normal School, the Southern Ore. 
gon College a Education. Each 
of these training centers for elemen- 
tary teachers was originally a two-year 
institution, but with the raising of 
certification requirements each will be. 
come a three-year institution by 1941, 
and the Oregon State Board of Higher 
Education has set up a four-year 
curriculum as an ultimate goal. 


“Turee conference groups functioning 
as workshops, with a faculty adviser 
and one or more research specialists, 
will mark the organization of the 
Vassar Summer Institute of Euthen- 
ics, June 29 to August 9. The Con- 
ference Group on Development and 
Guidance is designed for parents, 
teachers, social workers, ministers, 
and administrators who are concerned 
with human relations. The Confer- 
ence Group on Human and Natural 
Resources, which is primarily for 
teachers of natural and social sciences, 
will also offer material for parents and 
other students at the Institute. The 
Conference Group on Conservation of 
Family Resources is intended espe- 
cially for younger college graduates 
who are married or who expect to be 
married soon. Emphasis will be put 
upon specific skills for preserving 
aesthetic standards, creating a har- 
monious home environment for dif- 
ferent members of the family, and 
developing co-operation in all the 
activities of family life. 
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Doctoral Degrees 


N THIS issue Professor Kandel 

contributes a thoughtful article 

upon the strengthening of the 
Ph.D. degree. In his last paragraph 
he alludes in passing to the possibility 
of establishing a new degree partly to 
solve his problem. Upon this point 
we should like to elaborate. 

In our judgment, the time is ripe 
for establishing not one but two new 
degrees in the Ph.D. family. These 
are the degrees of Doctor of Education 
and Doctor of Administration. 

As is so ably indicated by Professor 
Kandel, the Ph.D. degree in the 
minds of American scholars is a 
research degree. In theory they hold 
to this idea. In practice, however, the 
ideal is diluted for a number of reasons. 

First among these is the demand of 
accrediting agencies and college ad- 
ministrators for faculties with a high 
percentage of holders of the Doctor’s 
degree. Pressure is put upon young 
men who want to be teachers, and 
upon faculty members now teaching 
toearn this recognition. This pressure 
pushes hundreds of men who have 
neither the interest in research, the 
peculiar ability to do creative work, 
nor the opportunity to do it as a life 
career into a program designed to 
develop investigators. They prefer 
to be scholars and teachers, not 
research workers. They would much 
rather meet students in person than 
carry on precise investigations of 


coldly impersonal problems chiefly of 


interest to a few scholars. What is 
meat and drink to the _ research 
worker does not stimulate their 
appetites. 


Second among many reasons is the 
conviction that the conical program 
of the research degree is not the best 
training for teachers. The program is 
conical in the sense that during the 
basic two years before the general 
examinations are taken the student 
becomes acquainted with the fields 
contributory to his area, and for the 
rest of his apprenticeship he concen- 
trates upon a very narrow problem. 
He narrows his fruitful years of study 
within the borders of a small area of 
human experience. This is a necessary 
program for the research worker. He 
wants to become a master of a por- 
tion of a field, to know all that is 
known, and thence to advance the 
frontiers of knowledge. 

The needs of the scholarly teacher 
run in the opposite direction. For 
him, interpretation and application 
are the essentials of his study. He 
needs, beyond being a scholar in his 
field, to understand his students, to 
show how the contributions of his 
area affect the broad range of human 
experience. While the investigator 
narrows his field, the teacher broadens 
his; this is not easy ina Ph.D. program. 

For these and other reasons the 
Ph.D. has become a degree of general 
utility. People have to have it 
whether they want to follow a re- 
search career or not. Many take it 
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unwillingly, grumble about foreign 
languages which they do not use, 
worry through a dissertation which 
they dislike at heart. 

The solution to the problem is to 
recognize the situation and provide 
a teaching degree with a program 
designed for teachers. This solution 
is not novel because over fifty insti- 
tutions now offer such a degree in 
their colleges of education. A more 
fundamental policy is to stimulate 
all departments to offer the degree. 
The prospective teacher of chemistry 
or history would probably be happier 
and more efficient if he took his 
training with the department of his 
choice. His scholarship will probably 
be more adequate in his field if he 
consorts with instructors in that field 
than if he works with educationists 
who are less interested in the academic 
disciplines. 

What holds for teaching holds for 
business. Increasingly, industry is 
demanding scholarly administrators. 
For years it has selected research men 
from the universities. Now it is 
looking for men who are acquainted 
with research and are also trained in 
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the organization and methods of run. | 
ning industrial plants and conducting | 
business affairs. For this group a | 
program leading to a degree of Doctor 
of Administration is clearly indicated, 
Such a program would require a schol. 
arly knowledge of the chosen field and 
a substantial knowledge of adminis. 
trative objectives and procedures in 
the field of industry, commerce, or 
public administration. 

Such professional degrees are not 
new in other fields. Medicine has 
programs for the doctor of medicine 
and also for the doctor of philosophy. 
Schools of law organize programs for 
both the J.D. and the Ph.D. They 
are equal in standards of scholarship; 
their functions are different. The 
M.D. may not make a good Ph.D,; 
the Ph.D. in medicine is not nec- 
essarily an efficient M.D. 

The way to keep the Ph.D. from 
being a general-utility degree is to | 
establish doctoral degrees with dif. 
ferent functions as rapidly as they are 
needed. At the present moment | 
there is in our judgment a substantial 
place for the Doctor of Education 
and the Doctor of Administration. 


WwW. W.C, 
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Opinions on Fiscal Dependency 


ScHoolts AND City GOVERNMENT, dy 
Nelson B. Henry and Jerome G. Kerwin. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1938. xit+I104 pp. $1.50. 


This book presents valuable data on 
the relationships between school and 
municipal authorities, which were gath- 
ered in a survey of 191 cities each having 
a population of fifty thousand and more, 
and an interpretation of these data and 
related topics by the authors. A field 
survey was conducted in 33 of the cities. 

The first part supplies much informa- 
tion of value concerning the legal basis 
for schools and the fiscal relationships of 
school and city governments. The legal 
basis was studied through an analysis of 
state constitutions, state laws, city char- 
ters, and court decisions. The legal 
difference between school and municipal 
corporations is definitely established. It 
is also made clear that the ultimate 
authority in regard to school management 
lies in the legislatures of the various 
states, which may delegate this authority 
to local bodies, whether independent 
school districts or city governments. In 
exercising this power, great differences 
exist not only between states, but often 
between different localities in the same 
state. The organization authorized by the 
legislatures may, moreover, be changed 
by them at any time. 

Cities are classified as fiscally depend- 
ent or independent, the criterion of 
dependency being the requirement that 
the school budget be subject to review 
and revision by some city or county 
board or official. Less than half of the 
cities studied have fiscally dependent 
school boards. The dependency varies 
from complete dependency in some cities, 
where the reviewing board may change 
individual items in the budget, to nominal 
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dependency in other cities. In most 
cases, only the total appropriation or tax 
levy is po Fn to change. 

The greater part of the book is 
devoted to the authors’ interpretation of 
the data on fiscal dependency. Many 
readers will not agree with these inter- 
pretations. In fact, it is possible to 
arrive at quite opposite conclusions from 
the data presented. The book is written 
frankly with the hope “that the examples 
of effective co-operation between school 
and municipal departments which have 
been presented in this report will stimu- 
late greater interest in such co-operative 
procedures.” The impression is given 
by the comments made that the authors 
believe that co-operation is best secured 
by subordinating the schools to the 
municipal government. This is contrary 
to the expetience of many school officials, 
who have found that effective co- 
operation is best secured from co-ordinate 
bodies. Excellent examples of such vol- 
untary co-operation are given elsewhere 
in the book. 

Co-operative undertakings between 
schools and municipalities are most 
frequent in the fields of health, recreation, 
library service, and juvenile delinquency. 
Many instances are found of cities 

roviding certain services for the schools. 
Mcet frequently provided are services 
involved in school elections and in levying 
and collecting taxes. Services of the 
treasurer and auditor, city attorney, 
purchasing agent, and civil-service com- 
mission for classified personnel are often 
provided. Many cities furnish school 
sites, bonds, and architectural service for 
buildings, office space, and pension sys- 
tems. In general, it seems that in fields 
where a service would be duplicated if 
performed by both school and city 
governments effective co-operation has 
already been established. 
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The book serves a good purpose in situation” but rather to leave that to | adt 
bringing to light the issues involved business. College educators will fing | acc 
in the question of fiscal dependency for encouraging the stress given to the nee | _ sal: 
schools. The authors are critical of the not for “imparting a mass of specific | an 
“‘meager basis of evaluation” used in information” but “for developing 4 | _ tio! 
previous studies of fiscal dependency, but capacity to judge, to discriminate, to | sta 
substitute nothing better than their form an independent opinion in the light | of 
opinions and the opinions of school and_ of facts. Young people must be taught | dir 


city officials, among which there is little to collect all the facts for themselves, | stu 
agreement. evaluate them, and draw whatever con. | enc 
CarRROLL R. REED clusion is logical, free—so far as education suf 

Minneapolis Public Schools can help them to be—from the warping | fes 

of preference or prejudice” (page 21), | oth 
Guidance Material The development of individuality and | sat 


Bucwess Ovecatunrrizs ros. Tan Houn tet ability to present an idea clearly a] 
Economist, dy Chase Going Woodhouse. forcefully in speech and in writing were | oP] 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 7g tet gerne Buono ee a Mi 

, ea uc itudes as wi ness to take 
Py, 199. xs pp. 92.90. responsibility, to work from the bottom | ed’ 
Those college administrators, advisers, up, sympathetic understanding of all | ed 
and students who have wished for kinds of people, scientific integrity, and | hai 
realistic descriptions of positions in busi- social adjustment were a few of the | tril 


ness available for women trained in personal qualities found important in | wic 
home economics will welcome this read- most positions. ma 
able presentation of the opportunities Each group of occupations is helpfully | ter 


in a variety of fields. Openings are discussed in relation to how to get | hot 
described under the heading of products a start, earnings, education and train- 
to be sold and the types of service ing, and personal qualifications needed. 
demanded. The positions, for example, Range of salaries is quoted for each 
in relation to food are discussed under sm of opening, emphasizing that top | Es 


food manufacture and distribution, dairy — salaries exist only for the few exceptional | yy 
councils, food production in institutions, persons. The descriptions by specific } — , 
food service not commercial, and com- individuals of responsibilities they carry 


mercial food service. Under “Encour- in various types of positions add to the 
aging the Consumer to Buy” there are interest and should be most helpful in 
discussed opportunities in advertising serving as a basis for guidance. 


agencies or departments, in photography, Some confusion seems to exist regard- nol 
and over the radio. ing what should be classified under | We 

One of the most helpful chapters is business opportunities. For example, it Ess 
the second, in which the qualifications would seem questionable to include social | Of 
demanded by business are summarized, welfare agencies among these as is done ad 
giving those educational and personal in Chap. 1x. The inclusion of the | _ ific 
qualifications which were found to apply chapter on Related Occupations also bri 
in most types of positions. Emphasis seems to confuse the issue. The brief | fiel 
is given to the importance of having statement in that chapter on teaching | ad 
the four undergraduate years devoted detracts markedly from the confidence a | che 
to the sciences and home-economics guidance worker who knows that field gin 
subjects, with summer vacation used to would tend to place in the material. If | mal 
obtain experience. Frequent reference this profession were included at all ina life 
is made to the need for developing an publication said to deal with consumer | hi 
understanding of economic relationships _ service, the possibilities which thousands Cal 
and social organization. The college is of home-economics teachers have for | %% 


not encouraged to “train for a definite teaching consumer-buying to youth and 
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adults should have been described, and 
accurate statements made regarding the 
salaries, openings, opportunities for service 
and for advancement, and the qualifica- 
tions needed. As given, almost every 
statement in the paragraph shows a lack 
of knowledge of the facts, which is in 
direct contrast to the other phases of the 
study where interviews and correspond- 
ence, and study of printed material have 
supplied the data. If included, this pro- 
fession should have been described, as 
other vocations have been, including the 
satisfactions one can gain, the service 
one can give, as well as the variety of 
opportunities for advancement, the qual- 
ications needed, and the limited number 
of people adequately prepared for advanc- 
ed positions. If the study had been confin- 
ed to opportunities in business, it would 
have seemed a much more valuable con- 
tribution. As it is, it will no doubt be 
widely used and supply valuable guidance 
material for students contemplating en- 
tering business following college work in 
home economics. 
BEuLAH Coon 
United States Office of Education 


Essays 


My Vocation, by Eminent Americans, 
edited by Earl G. Lockhart. New York: 


H. W. Wilson Company, 1938. vii+ 
334 pp. $2.00. 
Twenty-five prominent Americans, 


nominated by some of their associates, 
were invited by the editor to write an 
essay on their own occupations. The 
content of the essays was to include the 
advantages, disadvantages, personal qual- 
fications, and conditions most likely to 
bring success to one entering a particular 
field. The vocational areas surveyed are: 
advertising, agriculture, aviation (two 
chapters), business, dentistry, drama, en- 
gineering, homemaking, invention, jour- 
nalism, law (two chapters), librarianship, 
life insurance, medicine, ministry (two 
chapters), music, nursing, physical edu- 
cation, stenography and secretarial work, 
social service, and teaching. 

The editor vouches for these chapters 
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as dependable sources of information. 
Even a casual reading, however, leads 
one to the conclusion that much of the 
information is of questionable depend- 
ability and usefulness. The criterion of 
dependability seems to be what one man 
thinks is important knowledge about a 
particular occupational field. The chap- 
ters are uneven, most of them containing 
inadequate, and sometimes questionable, 
information. The chapter on invention 
is no more than a biography of Thomas 
Edison. The chapter on social service 
sketches inadequately the history of that 
department at the University of Chicago. 
Filene’s essay on business is an exposition 
of economics. Dentistry and nursing, 
however, are outlined in satisfactory 
detail, and much helpful and dependable 
information appears about the status of 
the field, opportunities, and required 
training. The chapter on law for women 
is realistic, as is also the chapter on 
the drama. 

This book is one of many attempts 
to provide educational guidance by means 
of inspirational essays descriptive of one 
man’s experiences. This alone limits its 
coverage. Some of the essays are as 
inspirational as were similar enterprising 
expositions written before the 1929 depres- 
sion. Certain chapters, on the other 
hand, are deliberately discouraging. On 
the whole, however, they paint an alluring 
picture of opportunity, a picture which 
cannot be reconciled with the current 
depression and its grim limitations of 
occupational opportunities. 

In common with similar books, My 
Vocation is based on the assumption that 
a student possesses the ability to discover 
his own occupational niche from the 
reading of inspirational essays. That 
this procedure of self-analysis as a 
technique for discovering aptitudes and 
interests is ineffectual | been dem- 
onstrated by its woeful lack of results— 
even after a tryout of two decades. 

The editor reveals his own philosophy 
of guidance in his description of the book 
as an “emphatic challenge (sic) to 
courageous self-reliance and persistent 
effort in a land of Opportunity” (page 8). 
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This point of view is in such marked 
contrast to the results of the Maryland 
survey! that one may well question the 
validity of such ambition-stimulating 
material. It is extremely unlikely that 
this type of “guidance by inspiration” 
will result in wise choices. In 809 false 
assumptions of abilities may easily lead 
to vocational maladjustments. We doubt 
not only the efficacy but the ethics of a 
guidance program which stimulates stu- 
dents to hitch their wagons to stars which 
no longer shine in the occupational 
firmament. Inspiration is requisite to 
occupational orientation, but it is ex- 
tremely hazardous if not made appropriate 
to the student’s unique potentialities and 
weaknesses. Indiscriminate inspiration 
may cause a student to double and 
redouble his efforts to achieve an 
unachievable goal. It would be a sad 
commentary had we not learned from the 
current depression that ambition cannot 
effectively substitute for ability. 
E. G. WILLIAMSON 
University of Minnesota 


Distribution of 
Library Resources 


Tue Geocrapuy OF Reapina, by Louis 
R. Wilson. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1938. xxiv+481 pp. $4.00. 


This impressive compilation may well 
be considered the “‘statistical abstract” 
of libraries and library resources in the 
United States. In 117 tables and 173 
figures it sets forth the American public 
library as an institution of broad social 
significance, and ties it in with other 
facilities for education and communica- 
tion, such as bookstores, rental libraries, 
telephones, public schools, magazines and 
newspapers, radios, and motion pictures. 
It even connects the spread of culture 
with the use of automobiles and hard- 
surfaced roads. 

These statistical data, which comprise 
over half of the book, were obtained 
through assistants employed by the 

1Bell, H. M. Youth Tell Their Story. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1938. 
273 Pp- 
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WPA and were pictured by an exper 
cartographer. The purpose is “to show 
how library resources have been provided 
in the states and regions of the nation 
and to what extent libraries have been 
supported and used.” 

The country has been divided into the 
same six regions which H. W. Odum 
defined in his Southern Regions of the 
United States. Now is proved what was 
before surmised, that the Northeast and 
the Far West are much better developed 
in library resources than the Southeast, 
which stands lowest; and that the rural 





areas are disturbingly unserved compared | 


with the urban. The same _ general 


pattern of distribution runs through all | 


the other facilities, with the Midwest 
approaching the Far West and Northeast, 
but with the Northwest and Southwest 
lagging behind with the Southeast. 

Special attention is given in the fifth 
chapter of Part I to those libraries 
“‘whose primary functions are to serve 
the student, scholar, investigator . . . or 
others who require extensive and highly 
specialized materials.”” The major con- 
centrations of books are listed: 13 libraries 
which contain more than a_ million 
volumes; 77 centers with more than five 
hundred thousand volumes. All but 
three of those east of the Rockies are also 
east of the ninety-seventh meridian, with 
only ten on the Pacific coast. The con- 
centration is thus exceedingly heavy in 
the Northeast quarter and in the Midwest. 

Further data are given as to special 
bibliographic apparatus, such as the 
Union Catalog at the Library of Congress, 
deposits of the Library of Congress 
printed cards, and union lists and other 
forms of co-operation in various centers. 

College and university libraries are 
likewise centered in the Northeast, the 
Far West, and the northern tier of states, 
with a great lack in the Southwest and 
the Southeast. 

Concentrated though these library 
scholarly resources are, there is abundant 
evidence that since 1900 they have been 
greatly extended. A better condition 1s 

romised through the development of 
bibliographical centers and regional union 
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catalogues and the reproduction 
materials through photostat and film. 

From the wealth of statistical data in 
this book the administrator can make up 
comparative tables, which, when sup- 
lemented with local data, may be used 
to illustrate the standing of institutions, 
states, or regions, for the tragedy of 
inequality between production and dis- 
tribution so apparent in the world of 
economics has been repeated in the realm 
of books. With these assembled facts 
our educational statesmen can_ plan 
intelligently a more equitable distribution 
of library resources. 

F. K. W. Drury 
Nashville Public Library 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Study of Resources 


ResouRCES OF SOUTHERN LIBRARIES: A 
SurVEY OF FacILiTIEs FOR RESEARCH, 
edited by Robert B. Downs. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1938. 
xii+370 pp. $4.50. 


Within recent years co-operation among 
institutions of higher education and par- 
ticularly among libraries has increased 
notably. The development of union 
catalogues at the Library of Congress 
and in the Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Denver, and Nashville areas, the co- 
operative publication of major finding 
lists such as the Union List of Serials, 
and the recent co-operative filming of 
the hearings of the NRA by a number 
of university and reference libraries, all 
bear testimony to this fact. The present 
publication also bears convincing evi- 
dence of this fact as it represents the 
concerted action of southern libraries of 
many kinds to describe for the benefit 
of themselves and students in general the 
resources which they possess of special sig- 
nificance to scholars engaged in research. 

The specific objectives of the survey 
recorded in this publication were: to pro- 
vide a basis for interlibrary loans; to 
assist scholars and advanced students to 
find the best collections in their fields; 
to give a basis for planning, as in agree- 
ments to divide acquisition activities; to 
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aid national and regional catalogues; 
to locate and describe little-known col- 
lections of value for research; to discover 
particular weaknesses in libraries of the 
southern area; and to stimulate the 
development of research collections. 

The libraries covered in the survey 
are those in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 
The data were gathered on a voluntary 
basis by librarians in the various states. 
To insure a fairly uniform result in the 
description of the material an extensive 
illustrative guide was developed to be 
followed by the surveyors with indica- 
tions of the types of material to be 
examined and data to be secured in 
each field. The specific fields surveyed 
included: reference books, bibliography, 
and related materials; government pub- 
lications; manuscripts; newspapers; gen- 
eral periodicals and society publications; 
language and literature; philosophy and 
religion; fine arts; history; social science; 
science; and technology. Under each 
head the most extensive collections in 
the region as a whole are described, and 
an indication is given of the character 
and range of material held by the various 
libraries in each of the states. An 
appendix lists the libraries surveyed in 
167 cities and towns of the South, and 
a bibliography lists by states printed 
catalogues, bibliographies, and descrip- 
tions of the material surveyed. An 
extensive index to subjects and names of 
individuals, institutions, and places gives 
quick access to information concerning 
the material. 

The survey was made possible by a 
grant from the General Education Board 
and was carried out under the stimulation 
of the American Library Association 
Committee on Resources of Southern 
Libraries. Its significance for southern 
scholars is great, as well as for scholars 
throughout the nation, and it is to be 
hoped that similar surveys may be made 
in other regions, particularly in those 
where resources are comparatively few 
and where distance from the large book 
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centers of the East makes the difficulties 
of securing materials for research par- 


ticularly onerous. 
Louis R. Witson 
University of Chicago 


The Ph. D. Degree 
I. L. KANDEL 
[Continued from page 236] 


the requirements for the Ph.D.; they 
will restore the breadth of scholarship 
for want of which American education 
seems to be stagnating; they will 
contribute better prepared teachers 
to the universities, the universities 
will contribute better prepared teach- 
ers to the colleges, and these in turn 
will do the same for the secondary 
schools. The effect will be circular, so 
that the problem of the Ph.D. degree 
does not stand by itself but is inti- 
mately bound up with the fate of 
American education. [Vol. X, No. s] 


Certain Adjustment Problems 
of University Girls 


SAMUEL HAIG JAMESON 


[Continued from page 255] 


tion handles diversified issues accord- 
ing to a unified educational policy. 
The many girls and boys, each with 
specific problems, are to be handled 
in conformity to some system. The 
four areas of adjustment cited here 
could be treated configurationally 
only by those who consider the 
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system of higher learning as a unit, 
Be it the president, the deans of meg 
and women, the personnel office, of! 
the whole faculty, each must have a. 
clear-cut conception of a university's 
role in the preparation of future citi. 
zens. Administrative cross-purposeg 
accentuate the problems of the indi. 
vidual students. A unified admin.’ 
istrative front might be able to offer 
concrete criteria to attack the emer. 
gence and the incidence of the 
individual student’s problem. 

[Vol. X, No. 


Public Relations Gaining 
Increased Recognition 


REX F. HARLOW 
[Continued from page 267] 


facts, extracting from them their 
leading implications for improvement; 
based upon those implications, it 
will have to set up procedures of] 
action which will promise benefit and 
improvement; it will have to test] 
those procedures in practical situa 
tions; and, finally, it will have to 
adopt and apply with all vigor those 

procedures which prove practicable. 
Not until this hour arrives will 
college and university public relations 
take its place as the force it can and 
should be. No one can gainsay that] 
it is already moving, growing, and 
expanding with great rapidity; but the) 
most difficult road for it lies ahead= 
“By their works ye shall know them.” 
[Vol. X, No. $f 





